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your Lambs will find:— 


The best Mountain Water 
and Alfalfa Hay obtainable, 


Large roomy Facilities, and 
Salesmen who know their business, 


The best of Treatment from 
those used to handling Sheep, and 


Buyers willing to pay the 
Price to secure your kind. 








...4othe Nation's 
Largest Sheep 
Market 
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TO WESTERN WOOL GROWERS 


Henry Horn started farming on his present 
160-acre place, near Falls City in southeastern 
Nebraska, about 25 years ago. The yields he 
got were pretty low to start with. But Henry 
Horn has changed that. By rotating diversified 
crops on strict schedule he built up the soil. 
And by breeding from fine stock he has made 
his hogs known for quality all through the 
Missouri Valley. Nowadays the Horns get top 
crops from their land and top prices for many 
different things. You'll be interested in what 
they’ve learned about how food of various 
kinds goes to market. The Horns approved 
this story as it is written here— 


YOUR SAFEWAY FARM REPORTER 


Why the Horn family 


is doing all right... 


aes own crops and skimmed milk, with tankage 

and minerals to make a balanced formula, fatten 
our stock in grand style—we can even make our own 
mash for the chickens,” Henry Horn told me. “And 
the way we've planned things we’re never short of 
something to bring in cash. 

“Selling so many things has kept us in touch with 
modern marketing. We like the way the Safeway 
people do business. They get foodstuffs to customers 
fast—in fine condition. And they sell at money-saving 
prices which make it possible for people to buy more.” 

Mrs. Horn had this to add: “We've had dealings 
with Safeway ever since they opened their Falls City 
store eleven years ago,” she told me. “We buy there 
regularly—because it’s a clean, modern store, prices 
are fair, and the foods are as fine as you can find. 

“We've had first-hand experience with Safeway’s 
quality standards. Often we sell them such things as 
eggs, broilers, onions and tomatoes. They'll take only 
the best, but to get it they gladly pay better than the 
market price.” © THE SAFEWAY FARM REPORTER 





Yields the Horns get in an average year 





Hogs (principal cash crop) ..........n--aec-00-0----- 75 to 100 head 
Corn 4300 bushels from 66 acres 
Oats 500 bushels from 12 acres 





Wheat 300 bushels from 8 acres 
Atlas Sorgo 75 tons from 5 acres 
(additional acreage in sweet clover and pasture 

used for range feeding) 








Year-round cash income from sale of — 
3000 dozen eggs and scores of broilers and dressed chickens 
from 1000-bird flock . . . cream from 6 dairy cows (skimmed 
milk fed to stock) ...a variety of fruits and vegetables 
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Ruth Horn takes care of the Henry Horn, Jr., 15, and Chris 











Horn flock of about 1000 chick- 
ens and she markets the eggs 
and broilers. In addition, Mrs. 
Horn runs an attractive home, 
puts up hundreds of jars of 
fruit yearly, and sets a table it’s 
a treat to sit down to 








FS 


Horn hogs are pure-bred spotted Poland Chinas averaging better 


Horn, 10, are strapping farm 
boys who help their folks a lot. 
Hogs shown by Henry have 
taken 12 championship ribbons 
in 4 years. Chris is raising 2 
calves and showing his first 
hogs at the County Fair 






than 250 pounds apiece when shipped at 7 months. Generally 
they command a premium because they're known to make g 
pork. Mr. Horn recently shipped a 900 pounder to the Omaha 
stockyards, second largest hog ever seen there, His pure-breds 
have won prizes in competitions far and wide 
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Sheep Affairs 


Washington, Z <. 
April 5, 1940 
After defeat of amendments, resolution to extend trade 
agreements law carries. Votes by parties including pair: 
Against, 19 Democrats, 22 Republicans and three others. 
For resolution, 47 Democrats and one Independent. 


F. R. Marshall 














April 2, 1940 
N effort to support the Pittman amendment to the trade 
agreements bill was the main reason for my prolonged 
stay here in Washington. The amendment was defeated on 
March 29 by the close vote of 44 to 41. 


Tariff 


Under Senator Pittman’s amendment, all future trade 
agreements would have to be ratified by a two-thirds vote 
of the United States Senate. That amendment was placed 
before the Senate on Monday, March 25, and was the sole 
subject of debate until Friday. The Senator’s opening argu- 
ment of two hours was a powerful presentation of legal 
and constitutional angles of the question. None of the ad- 
ministration regulars who replied could refute or squarely 
confront the Senator’s arguments and conclusions. He was 
most ably supported, through the week, by Senators Mc- 
Carran, O'Mahoney, Johnson (Colorado), Adams, Thomas 
(Idaho), and others. Mainly, Republicans left the debate 
to the Democrats, but voted solidly for the Pittman amend- 
ment. 

Eighteen Democratic, 21 Republican, one Progressive, 
and one Farmer-Labor votes made up the losing 41. The 
full vote is presented on page S. 

Washington correspondents for metropolitan papers said 
that the importance and tenseness of the question was 
second only to that which surrounded the Senate’s defeat 
of the President’s effort to pack the Supreme Court. 

The same amendment, offered by Congressman Coffee 
of Nebraska in the House, was defeated on February 23 
by 177 to 157. 

While it had been hoped that a majority of the Senate 
would favor the Pittman proposal, yet the closeness of the 
vote proves clearly that the Hull program and ideas on tariff 
are now disapproved by many who formerly supported them. 

The final vote on extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act will be reached around April 4 or 5. Five 
or six other additional amendments are to be considered, and 
all will be resisted by administration forces. The Senate may 
be required to vote on the question of removing agricultural 
products from the scope of future trade agreements. And 
there will be a vote on requiring that no duties be placed 
below the difference in domestic and foreign costs of pro- 
duction. It will be at least embarrassing for many Senators 
to vote against such amendments to the pending resolution, 
but it must be expected that enough votes can again be mus- 


at Washington 


tered by the administration to ensure a free hand to Sec- 
retary Hull for another three years, in case he and the 
President should hold their present positions after January 
21, 1941. 

It is far from probable that additional trade agreements 
will be made effective prior to the November election. It is 
certain that completion of a trade agreement with Argen- 
tine, as intended until last December, would have meant the 
overwhelming defeat of the present move to extend the re- 
ciprocal agreement plan. 


Wool Loan 


The directors of the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
the Secretary of Agriculture officially decided that existing 
conditions in the wool market do not suggest the making of 
loans, as were offered on the 1938 and 1939 clips. At the 
close of the fourth session of discussion, led for the growers 
by President Wardlaw, the main objection, as voiced by 
Chairman Robbins, was that loans in the amounts made in 
other years, and which were as high as could be made, now 
could be handled by banks, and the government should not 
enter the field. It was also argued against us that the co- 
operatives had arranged for funds with which to advance 
65 per cent of the market, and a direct loan would interfere 
with that program. Later, when officers of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation appeared and urged the making 
of non-recourse loans, the decision against any loan was 
adhered to. 

It was clearly agreed, however, that loans would quickly 
be made available, if anything happens to cause a serious 
decline in wool prices. 


Forest Service 


Last week it looked as though the old war over transfer 
of the Forest Service would break out again, in spite of the 
early February understanding that that proposal was shelved. 
This time a new plan had been wangled through the Bureau 
of the Budget, under which all grazing activities of the 
Forest Service, together with recreational and wilderness 
areas, would be moved to the Ickes’ department. The Presi- 
dent failed to forward to the Congress such a reorganization 
plan. 

Senator Johnson’s (Colorado) bills on forest grazing 
have not been set for hearings. The first, $.3532, favored 
by the cattlemen, would compel the employment of forest 
grazing boards and would restrict the possibility of cancel- 
lation of a forest grazing permit. The other, S. 3629, pro- 
poses that 20 per cent of collections from grazing shall be 
used for improvement of forest ranges. The Secretary of 
Agriculture has not yet submitted his report on either bill. 
It is not very probable that consideration can be secured 
for these bills by both branches of the Congress before ad- 
journment. June 1 still is the prevailing guess for the closing 
of the session. 





Credit Legislation 


The Gillette bill, S. 3480, was the subject of hearings 
yesterday and this morning before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency. Witnesses 
for the bill were presented by all the national agricultural 
organizations, which have asked that the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration be restored to an independent status, and con- 
trolled by an appointed board of five members with the 
Secretary of Agriculture as an ex officio member. 

Former President R. C. Rich of the National Wool 
Growers Association was the last witness. He asserted that 
since the F.C.A. came under the jurisdiction of Secretary 
Wallace on June 30, there had been no evidence of undesir- 
able changes except the resignations of some officials, which 
resignations were believed to have been forced. ‘“But,”’ said 
Mr. Rich, “if I found the bars down and the horses still in 
the pasture, I would put the bars up just the same.” 

Hearings on the Jones bill, H.R. 8748, are scheduled to 
close today. This bill would provide a government guaranty 
of all Land Bank and Commissioner land loans, would fix 
the interest rate at 3 per cent, and would limit foreclosure 
proceedings. If reported, the bill is likely to be materially 
changed, but it can become law at this session. 


Labor Laws 


Vice President Pauly was here part of the time that Mr. 
Wardlaw was in town. He was giving particular attention 
to pending amendments to the Wagner Labor Act and the 
wages and hours law. 


The National Wool Growe, 


The difficulty which the packers are having with th 
Wages and Hours Administration over payment for em. 
ployees’ overtime would be cleaned up by passage of the 
Barden bill H.R. 7133. The bill is on the House calendar 
but a vote has not yet been assured. The time is getting 
short for Senate action, since hearings would be necessary 
after passage by the House. 


Amendments to the Wagner Labor Act, as recommendes 
by the Smith investigating committee, would define agricyl. 
tural labor as it is now described in the Social Security Act 
which definitely excludes sheep shearing. The House Con. 
mittee on Labor is opposing the Smith amendments, by 
there is a possibility that the committee will be discharged 
and the amendments brought to the floor of the House. 


Transportation Bills 


The joint House and Senate conference committee js 
still working in an attempt to bring out a report on the 
Wheeler-Lea transportation bills. It is predicted that the 


report will be made and accepted by both bodies before ad- } 


journment. Steamship interests are strongly opposing the 
provision for regulation of water transportation. The rail- 
roads are divided on the question of giving the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authority to require the publication 
of joint line rates (opening gateways), but the conferees 
are reported to have agreed to include such a provision in 
their report. 
F. R. Marshall 











Revision of Federal Range 
Code 


RELIMINARY steps in the revision 

of the Federal Range Code, which 
governs the use of the grazing districts 
under the Taylor Grazing Act, are now 
being taken. R. H. Rutledge, director 
of grazing for the Department of the 
Interior, met with regional graziers 
from Utah, Idaho, Nevada, Montana, 
and Oregon in Salt Lake City on March 
28, for the purpose of arranging for 
a special independent study of the 
present code by all district advisory 
boards, who will then submit recom- 
mendations deemed desirable in or- 
der that the code may better fit the 
many and varied conditions in the re- 
spective states or parts thereof. These 
recommendations will then be consid- 
ered by a committee consisting of one 
sheep and one cattle advisory board 
member from each state together with 
representatives of the Grazing Service, 
and this committee’s recommendations 


will go to the Secretary of the Interior. 
No definite date has been set for the 
meeting of this committee, but it will 
probably take place in Washington 
sometime after July 1. 

Among the important points at issue 
in the rewriting of the Federal Code, 
these four have been listed by the Graz- 
ing Division: 

1. Whether advisory boards now 
elected by stockmen and appointed 
formally by the Secretary of the Interior 
should be made more flexible so as to 
reflect the views of graziers more 
quickly. 

2. Whether the basis for grazing 
permits should continue to remain fixed 
to land holdings of the headquarters 
ranch, or whether the grazing permits 
should be made personal property to 
be bought or sold. 

3. Whether there should be a limit 
to a stockman’s grazing even if he has 
abundant lands. 

4. Whether grazing fees should be 
based on commercial value of the range, 
or, as at present, on nominal value. 


In Utah Mr. Chesley P. Seely, re- 
gional grazier, has called a meeting on 
April 15 in Salt Lake City, of the cattle 
and sheep chairmen of each of the nine 
grazing districts for consideration of 
changes deemed desirable in the range 
code. It is understood that a committee 
from the Utah Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and one from the Utah Cattle and 
Horse Growers Association have been 
invited to sit in at this meeting. No in- 
formation has been received as to pro- 
cedure in other range states. 

Following the issuance of the Range 
Code in March, 1938 a special com- 
mittee of the National Wool Growers 
Association spent a good deal of time 
in preparing recommendations for 
changes in the code. Just as the report 
was finished, Mr. Rutledge succeeded 
F. R. Carpenter as director of grazing, 
and gave assurance to the growers’ 
committee that a revision of the code 
would be undertaken as soon as he was 
more thoroughly acquainted with the 
entire situation. The stockmen are now 
being asked to assist in that revision. 
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April, 1940 


Vote on the Pittman 
Amendment 


ENATOR Pittman’s proposal that 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Act be amended to require ratification 
of all agreements by a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate was rejected by that body 
on March 29. The vote, 44 to 41, was 
as follows: 


For the Proposal—41 
Democrats—18 
Adams, Ashurst, Bone, Bulow, Cha- 
vez, Clark of Idaho, Connally, Dow- 
ney, Gerry, Glass, Holt, Johnson of 
Colorado, King, Maloney, McCarran, 
Murray, O’Mahoney, Pittman. 


Republicans—2 1 
Austin, Barbour, Bridges, Capper, 
Danaher, Davis, Frazier, Gibson, Gur- 
ney, Hale, Holman, Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, Lodge, McNary, Nye, Taft, 
Thomas of Idaho, Tobey, Townsend, 
Vandenberg, White. 


Progressive—1 
La Follette 


Farmer-Labor—1 
Shipstead 


Against the Proposal—44 
Democrats—43 


Bankhead, Barkley, Bilbo, Brown, 
Byrd, Byrnes, Caraway, Chandler, 
Clark of Missouri, Donahey, Ellender, 
George, Gillette, Green, Guffey, Harri- 
son, Hatch, Hayden, Herring, Hughes, 
Lee, Lucas, McKeller, Mead, Miller, 
Minton, Overton, Pepper, Radcliffe, 
Reynolds, Russell, Schwartz, Schweilen- 
bach, Sheppard, Smathers, Smith, Stew- 
art, Thomas of Oklahoma, Thomas of 
Utah, Truman, Van Nuys, Wagner, 
Walsh. 


Independent—1 
Norris 
Pairs 
Wiley, Republican, for the proposal, 
and Slattery, Democrat, against; 
Wheeler, Democrat, for, and Tydings, 
Democrat, against; Burke, Democrat, 
for, and Bailey, Democrat, against; 
Reed, Republican, for, and Hill, Demo- 
crat, against; Lundeen, Farmer-Labor, 
for, and Neely, Democrat, against. 
Absent and not voting—Andrews, 
Democrat. 


Secretary Wallace’s Reply 
To Request for Wool Loan 


March 22, 1940 
Mr. F. R. Marshall 

Secretary, National Wool Growers Assn. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Mr. C. J. Fawcett 

Manager, National Wool Marketing Corp. 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Dear Sirs: 

This is in reply to your letter and mem- 
orandum of February 21, 1940, in which you 
analyze the current and prospective wool 
market situation and request a loan by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation on wool 
from the 1940 clip. 

Your analysis and request have been given 
careful study and consideration by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and your favorable 
comments on the 1938 and 1939 wool loan 
programs are appreciated. The current situ- 
ation, however, differs greatly from that 
existing in the spring of 1938 when wool 
loans were first made available by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

In the spring of 1938, domestic business 
generally was depressed, wool consumption 
and the demand for wool and wool products 
were low and wool prices were below parity 
and below the level at which wool could be 
purchased abroad profitably for importation 
into the United States. In the circum- 
stances then existing, wool growers needed 
help and the situation was such that a loan 
program by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion could give growers effective relief. Ac- 
cordingly, this Department did not hesitate 
in recommending a loan. The loan program 
was continued in 1939 even though prices 
were somewhat higher. As you know, grow- 
ers have redeemed their 1938 wool and most 
of their 1939 wool and sold it at a profit. 

t the present time, Boston prices for 
most grades of wool are from 40 to 50 per 
cent higher than they were in the spring of 
1938. Prices received by producers, as re- 
ported on February 15, 1940, were nearly 50 
per cent above the level for May, 1938, and 
were 19 per cent above parity. These farm 
prices are about 38 per cent higher than they 
were a year ago. Even though wool prices 
in the United States have declined somewhat 
from the high point reached last fall, they 
are still above foreign prices by the amount 
of the tariff, according to the Department’s 
calculations. Imports amounted to 24,266,- 
000 pounds in January, 1940. Since the wool 
market is already in a strong position, it is 
not evident that a wool loan would be of 
any material aid to producers at the present 
time. 

It is noted that you ask for a loan at 
rates about 36 per cent over those in the 
1939 loan, but state that you desire an op- 
erating rather than a price-pegging loan. 
The 1938 loan was of advantage to produc- 
ers because prices at that time were unduly 
low. A somewhat similar situation existed 


“a. 


during the early part of last season. At the 
present time, wool prices are well above the 
price level at which commodity loans have 
been made in the past. Most of the loans 
made by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
have been below 60 per cent of parity price 
and no loan is in effect at a rate in excess 
of 75 per cent of parity. There is real doubt 
as to whether a loan at rates equal to 75 per 
cent of parity would be of help in main- 
taining wool prices; consequently we are in- 
clined to doubt the advisability of announc- 
ing a wool loan at this time. 

We will keep in close touch with the situ- 
ation and if prices should become seriously 
depressed, we will be prepared to take 
prompt action. 

Very truly yours, 


H. A. Wallace, Secretary 





APPRECIATION 


Junction, Texas 


March 19, 1940 
Dear Mr. Marshall: 


Permit me to compliment you on 
your splendid statement in opposi- 
tion to the extension of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreement Act, February 
29, 1940, before the Senate Finance 
Committee. There is no doubt but. 
what you did the wool growers’ in- 
dustry a signal service, and although 
we may reap no immediate benefits, 
those of us in the far reaches of the 
land appreciate the fact that insofar 
as it could be done, our position on 
this iniquitous law, has been ably 
presented. 

I am mailing this to you at Salt 
Lake City for the reason that I do 
not have your Washington address. 

With kindest personal regards, I 
am 

Your friend, 
Weaver H. Baker 


¢+ +e 


Hollywood, California 
March 20, 1940 
Dear Mr. Marshall: 


I just read your article dealing 
with the Senate Finance Committee 
(March Wool Grower, page 6). I 
take this means of writing you and 
congratulating you on the way you 
fought for the rights of your fellow 
sheep an wool men. 

With so many Senators firing 
questions at you, the way you held 
your ground was really wonderful. 

I liked the way Senator Johnson 
joined with you. You handled your 
cause ina masterly way, and I am 
sure the wool growers will receive 
recognition in the future. More 
power to you. 

Very truly yours, 


William H. Petty 




















Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg 








Senator Key Pittman 


The National Wool Grower 


Leaders in the Fight for Senate 


Ratification of Trade Agreements 


We give you here the men who so ably led the fight for the Pittman amend- 


ment to the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act: Senators Vandenberg of Michigan, 


O’Mahoney of Wyoming, Thomas of Idaho, Adams and Johnson of Colorado, 
and Pittman and McCarran of Nevada. 

The Pittman amendment, which proposed that all future trade agreements 
be ratified by a two-thirds vote of the Senate, was defeated on March 29 by a vote 
of 44 to 41, following five days of debate. The proponents of this amendment held 
that reciprocal trade agreements are in reality “treaties,” and as such require Sen- 
ate ratification as provided in article II, section 2 of the Constitution: “The Presi- 
dent shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make 


treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur.” 

To the defense of this contention, the Senators presented here brought an 
array of arguments that were never satisfactorily refuted by the opponents, wha 
look upon reciprocal trade agreements as executive agreements requiring neither 
Senate ratification nor Congressional approval in any form. 

A few sentences from the speeches of the chief defenders of Senate ratifica- 
tion accompany the pictures. Those who have access to the Congressional Record 





will be well repaid by reading the entire debate as it appears in the issues of 


March 25 to 29. (Photos copyrighted by Harris-Ewing.) 


Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg 
(Michigan) 

“But the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act permits a committee of State Depart- 
ment bureaucrats to decide for themselves 
—in ultimate secrecy—whether protected 
industries and commodities shall live or die. 
They decide for themselves which industry 
and which commodity shall be traded off 
in favor of benefits for other more fortun- 
ate industries and commodities. They pick 
the winners, and they pick the losers. If 
they are omnisciently wise, all is well. If 
they are wrong, the victims suffer without 
recourse; and the victims are the people of 
the United States. * * * This is a discre- 
tion, mark you, placed in the hands of a 
group of appointed officials who have never 
answered to the electorate for their power 
or their acts. It is the most tremendous of 
all the delegated powers which have trans- 
ferred us from a democracy to government 
by executive decree.” 


Senator John Thomas 
(Idaho) 

“There can be no permanent solution of 
the farm problem until the American farm- 
er has the American market for the crops 
and livestock which he produces. * * * Sub- 
sidies, bonuses, and quotas cannot be effec- 
tive unless the farmer has the American 
market. Purchases of surplus commodities 
by the government while tariff walls are 
being lowered so that farm products can 
be imported from abroad simply does not 
make sense. * * * Extension of the trade- 
agreement program will lower the tariff on 
every product of the farm, thereby forcing 
our people to compete in production with 
the peon labor of foreign countries.” 


Senator Key Pittman 
(Nevada) 

“The Supreme Court has time and again 
defined that constitutes a treaty. The Su- 
preme Court in the case of Altman & Co. 
v. U.S. (24 U.S. 583,600), in its opinion 


with regard to treaties said: ‘Generally, a 
treaty is defined as a compact between two 
or more independent nations with a view to | 
the public welfare.’ 

“T say again that if under the definition 
of a treaty by the Supreme Court of the 
United States the agreements provided for 
under the pending measure are not treaties, 
then I cannot conceive of what would be 
treaties. They are certainly contracts; they 
are certainly for periods of time; they cer- 
tainly affect the public welfare; and they 
cannot be changed morally within a period 
of three years.” 




















Senator Joseph ie O’Mahoney 
(Wyoming) 

* as I say, I have been taught by 
the supporters of this program that they 
do regard these instruments as treaties, and 
I must follow their lead in that respect and 
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demand the constitutional procedure. We 
cannot have an agreement which changes 
4 treaty unless the agreement itself is a 
treaty. It cannot be argued that an instru- 
ment of lesser dignity than a treaty may 
alter a treaty. The customs duties which 
are fixed in a law of Congress may be 
changed in only one of two ways: They 
may be changed by another law originating 
in the House of Representatives and ap- 
proved by the Senate, or they may be 
changed by a treaty negotiated by the Pres- 
ident and ratified by the Senate.” 


Senator Alva B. Adams 
(Colorado) 


«* * * Tn other words, the whole body, 
substance, and soul of the making of a 
Tariff Act is delegated to the President, with 
one restriction only, that is, as to the extent 
of the change he may make in a rate. I am 
unable to conceive a clearer delegation of 
legislative authority; and, mind you, Mr. 
President, every single item in a reciprocal 
trade agreement is an amendment of an 
existing law, involving a change of a rate 
here or there. Every item is a repeal or an 
amendment of an existing law. So we have 
the President, under a direction for a fine 
purpose, made the legislative body of this 
country. In my judgment, when the Presi- 
dent made these treaties, he made the law; 
he exercised legislative power.” 


Senator Pat McCarran 
(Nevada) 


“But, Mr. President, we are told that 
trade agreements are not treaties; we are 
told that they are merely agreements. If 
the State Department itself had not regarded 
them as treaties, we might take with some 
degree of seriousness their expression and 
contention; but, at every step in the pro- 
ceedings, the State Department has regarded 
the reciprocal trade agreements as treaties. 
Witness the most-favored-nation phase in 
connection with the agreements; witness 
everything there is about them, and take 
note of the fact that other countries that 
have entered into such agreements with us 
have regarded them as treaties, for they 
have submitted the agreements to their own 
legislative bodies for approbation before they 
should become effective.” 


Senator Edwin C. Johnson 
(Colorado) 


(Senator Johnson’s contribution to the 
debate was in reference to the effect of the 
reciprocal trade agreements upon the Cuban 
tariff on sugar, which made it impossible to 
select a paragraph that would stand alone, 
that is, without a statement of what pre- 
ceded and followed it.) 




















Senator Pat McCarran 





Senator Edwin C. Johnson 


Collection For Wool 


Promotion 


ERE was an error in our discus- 
sion, in the March issue of the Wool 
Grower, of the 1940 plan under which 
wool houses are collecting funds for the 
use of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation in promoting wool consumption. 
The collection, or deduction, from 
payments to growers are to be 5 cents 
for each bag of standard size. On six- 
foot bags the deduction is to be 3 cents 
per bag. 

The smaller bags are used in Texas 
and the Editor erroneously assumed 
that they are not used in other states. 
Mr. Floyd W. Lee advises that the 
smaller bags are quite largely used in 
New Mexico. The collection on the 
smaller bags is to be 3 cents whereever 
they are used. On all other bags it is 
to be 5 cents. 

Growers are requested to advise the 
association of the names of any con- 
cerns which fail to make this collection 
from purchased clips or to provide for 
it in consignment contracts. 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Nebraska Feeders’ Day, Lincoln, Nebr.: 
April 19. 


Western International Sheep Dog 
Trials, Sacramento, California: May 
19-21. 


California Wool Show and Ram Sale, 
Sacramento, California: May 21-22. 


Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, 


North Salt Lake, Utah: June 4-6. 


San Angelo, Texas, Sheep Show and 
Sale: July 30-August 2. 


National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah: August 27-28. 


New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquerque, 
N. M.: September 28. 


Pacific International Livestock Show, 
Portland: October 5-12. 


Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah: 
October 5-11. 


Grand National Livestock Exposition, 
San Francisco: October 16-25. 


Great Western Livestock Show, Los 
Angeles: October 26-November 1. 


American Royal Livestock Show, Kan- 
sas City: November 9-16. 


International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago: November 30-December 7. 














Jue Mlomoriam: 


E sheep industry has lost one of 
its most honored and beloved mem- 
bers: W. D. Candland of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Utah, a member of the executive 
committee of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association for many years. 
Death came to him suddenly, the re- 
sult of a heart attack suffered while he 
sat talking politics with friends in the 
Milner Hotel, Salt Lake City, in the 
afternoon of Saturday, March 16. Fun- 
eral services were held in Mt. Pleasant 
the following Tuesday, when hundreds 
of his friends gathered to give evidence 
of the high regard in which they held 
him. And we know of no one in the 
wool-growing ranks who deserved more 
rightfully the homage and tribute paid. 
Through eighty years of fine living, 
Mr. Candland achieved distinction as a 
sheep breeder, and a leader in civic, po- 
litical and religious activities, and in all 
of his relationships showed a warmth of 





W. D. Candland—what a gar- 
land of happy memories adorn the 
name, memories that reach back 
through years of eventful associa- 
tion. His was a rare nature—opti- 
mistic, calm. He was companion- 
able. No conversation to which W. 
D. Candland contributed was ever 
dull. His deliberations were sought 
and his judgment was valued highly. 

He was a man acquainted in every 
detail with the sheep business, and 
he foresaw the effect of political and 
industrial changes. With rare in- 
sight he read the trends of tomorrow 
in the events of today. He was al- 
ways full of courage. When duty 
called, he gave in the fullest meas- 
ure. 

Long a stalwart of the Utah Wool 
Growers, for many years its vice 
president, his duties in each office 
and assignment were filled with 
credit to himself and to the industry 
he represented. 

The Utah Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and industry has lost a valu- . 
able friend, but we shall continue 
to think of him, and his precious 
memory will always be a pattern to 
the Utah Wool Growers and the 
industry it represents. 


Utah .Wool Growers 

















W. D. Candland 


feeling, a gentleness of spirit, a keen- 
ness of intellect, and integrity of char- 
acter that engraved in the hearts of 
everyone very pleasant and enduring 
memories. 

It was as a sheep breeder that Mr. 
Candland was most widely known. He 
commenced his operations as a pure- 
bred flock-owner in 1889, and along 
with the late John Seely, John K. Mad- 
sen and others, in the years that follow- 
ed, made Mt. Pleasant, Utah, the fam- 
ous Rambouillet center. From his first 
consignment to the National Ram Sale 
in 1918 to 1938 when the flock was dis- 
persed, Candland Rambouillets made a 
notable record that was climaxed in 
1935 with a stud entry bringing $1275, 
the highest price paid in that year’s 
event. In a long list of other sales and 
shows the Candland sheep were also 
prize winners. Recognition of the merit 
of Candland breeding was not only 
given by American breeders, but also by 
livestock commissioners of many for- 
eign countries, especially from Japan, 
Russia and South America, who includ- 
ed large numbers of ewes and rams from 
the Candland flock in their various pur- 
chases in this country. 


W. D. CANDLAND 


Along with his activity as a breeder, 
Mr. Candland gave unstintingly of his 
ability as an organizer and leader to 
the sheep industry. From 1927 to the 
time of his death he served as Utah’s 
representative on the executive com. 
mittee of the National Wool Growers 
Association, and as a Utah official had 
attended many sessions of the commit- 
tee prior to that time. He was vice presi- 
dent of the Utah Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation for several years, president of 
the American Rambouillet Sheep Breed- 
ers Association two terms, and a direc- 
tor of the Wasatch Livestock Loan 
Company for some time preceding his 
passing. 

Equally large and valuable was his 
contribution as a political leader. He 
helped organize the Republican Party 
in Mt. Pleasant in 1891, became county 
and then state chairman of the party in 
1918. Justice of the peace, school trus- 
tee, county recorder, member of the Mt. 
Pleasant City Council, and mayor were 
positions he held in close succession. In 





When death comes, as it inevit- 
ably must to all, memories of pleas- 
ant association with the departed, 
achievements in social, religious and 
industrial life stand out in hallowed 
relief. 

W. D. Candland was a giant in 
all walks of human endeavor. He 
was a man of toil, fortitude and 
foresight. No task was too great, 
and a task once encountered he fol- 
lowed it nobly, building and improv- 
ing as he went. 

Around the directors’ table of the 
Wasatch Livestock Loan Company 
he was looked upon as a man of in- 
tegrity and sound judgment. Until 
the fullness of his years brought a 
merited rest he was busy, constantly 
pursuing his work. 

Wherefore let this expression of 
respect be spread upon the minutes 
of the Wasatch Livestock Loan 
Company and let a copy thereof be 
forwarded to his sorrowing family 
with assurance of our enduring re- 
gard and respect for this great char 
acter. 


Wasatch Livestock Loan Company 
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1895 his district elected him to sit in the 
upper house of the first state legislature 
in Utah, to which place he was returned 
in 1920 and later until he had served 
sixteen years, and well earned his title 
of “Senator.” Appointed a member of 
the State Land Board in 1905, he held 
that place for twelve years, sitting as 
president of the board during half of 
the period. 


In all of his activities, the advance- 
ment of the livestock industry was al. 
ways foremost with him, and he always 
stood ready to protect it fearlessly 
whenever occasion demanded. Only a 
few days before his death, Mr. Cand- 
land called at the offices of the National 
Association with a suggestion for pub- 
licity to show that grazing of public 
lands by livestock was less injurious to 
the forage crop than its use by wild- 
life—an example of the keen interest 
he had taken in livestock affairs for 
half a century. 

William D. Candland was born in 
Salt Lake City, August 22, 1858, the 
son of David and Hannah Wright Cand- 
land. Three years later the family 
moved to Mt. Pleasant, which became 
the site of the major part of Mr. Cand- 
land’s business enterprises. While re- 
ceiving the usual elementary course of 
schooling in the public schools, most of 
his education came through long hard 
study in his home. In that way he pre- 
pared himself as a teacher, a profession 
he abandoned within a few years to 
take up farming and the development of 
purebred Rambouillets. Mr. Candland 
organized the Mt. Pleasant Mill and 
Power Company and served as its sec- 
retary and a director. He was also 
founder of the North Sanpete Bank and 
its president until 1931. 

Mr. Candland married Miss Annie 
Peel of Mt. Pleasant in 1884, who died 
in 1925. Four children survive: Mrs. 
0. R. Dibblee and Mrs. Calvin Rawl- 
ings of Salt Lake City and Royal W. 
and Guy L. Candland of Mt. Pleasant. 

“He was typical of the rugged pion- 
eering spirit of another day,” runs the 
editorial comment of the Salt Lake 
Tribune on Senator Candland, “one 
where life and progress were built 





W. D. CANDLAND 
The American Rambouillet Sheep 


Breeders Association, and the sheep 
industry as a whole, lost one of its 
valuable members in the sudden 
death of W. D. Candland of Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah, on March 16. 

Mr. Candland served as president 
of our association for two terms, and 
was held in high regard by a wide 
circle of friends and associates there- 
in. 

We regret his passing and feel it 
will be a distinct loss to the Amer- 
ican Rambouillet Sheep Breeders 
Association. 

American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


By John K. Madsen, President 











from the ground up, one where hard 
work and natural resources met to 
overcome all obstacles. The representa- 
tives of this era, who perforce were 
clear thinkers and determined workers, 
are all too few. So it is that our people 
mark with deep regret the passing of 
another of their number.” 


And every member of the National 
Wool Growers Association who has had 
the privilege of knowing Senator Cand- 
land, we are sure, will subscribe without 
reservation to that sentiment. 





Wool Rate Hearings 


| whmanes on the proposed in- 

crease of 25 cents per hundred 
pounds in the steamship rates on wool 
carried from Pacific Coast ports to At- 
lantic Coast points were opened by the 
United States Maritime Commission on 
April 2 in San Francisco and are still 
in progress as the Wool Grower goes to 
press (April 9). 

Protests of growers in the eight west- 
ern states whose wool transportation 
bill would be increased, it is estimated, 
by over $185,000 annually are being 
placed before the Commission by 
Charles E. Blaine, traffic counsel for 
the National Wool Growers Association, 
and officials of state wool growers’ or- 
ganizations and utility commissions. 


The Nation Hears About 
Lamb Again: 


A SPECIAL 1940 spring program to 

emphasize to homemakers, re- 
tailers, students, teachers, and others 
the high health and nutritive value of 
lamb, how to cook lamb properly, and 
how to “step-up” lamb sales over the 
retail counter, has been in full swing 
for several weeks past with the Colo- 
rado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders Associa- 
tion and the New Mexico Wool Grow- 
er Association as its sponsors. It is be- 
ing carried on through a variety of 
channels and is being conducted under 
the supervision of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. 

In carrying out this special lamb pro- 
gram, fullest possible use is being made 
of information regarding consumer at- 
titude toward lamb secured from close 
contacts with homemakers in every 
state, as well as with leaders in the field 
of meat distribution and retailing. 

Of especial value are the results of a 
house-to-house survey made a few 
months ago in Kansas City, under the 
auspices of the National Wool Growers 
Association, the Board states. In this 
survey, 1,700 housewives represent- 
ing various income levels were inter- 
viewed. The answers given in these in- 
terviews, as well as a survey among 
wholesalers and retailers in the Kansas 
City area, are serving as a guide in de- 
termining consumer likes and dislikes 
for lamb and in helping to eliminate 
any prejudices which may exist regard- 
ing lamb as a food. 

The Board is also drawing freely 
upon facts about the health and nutri- 
tive value of lamb as brought out in re- 
search studies sponsored at leading uni- 
versities and in cooperative meat inves- 
tigations at a score of agricultural ex- 
periment stations. 

As one method of stimulating a 
greater use of lamb, a new lamb recipe 
folder has been prepared carrying the 
theme, “Lamb—A Good Choice for 
Good Meals—Serve Lamb Often.” 
This folder is being distributed in three- 
quarters of a million homes. 

Also ninety-five thousand sets of 
seven colorful lamb streamers are being 
used in retail shops across the country. 
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Livestock Inventory, 
January 1, 1940 


E expansion of livestock numbers 

that started in 1938 continued dur- 

ing 1939 at an accelerated rate, accord- 

ing to the United States Livestock Re- 

port, January 1, 1940, as released by 

the Agricultural Marketing Service on 
February 15. 

The annual inventory estimates of 
livestock on farms showed numbers of 
hogs up 18 per cent, cattle 3 per cent, 
and sheep about one per cent. The 
numbers of work stock—both horses 
and mules—continued to decline. 


Hogs 

It was not unexpected that the great- 
est change occurred in hog numbers. 
Supplies of feed grains in 1938 and 
1939 were larger than in other recent 
years, particularly in the north central 
states, where there has been a recovery 
from the cumulated scarcity brought 
about by drought years, the report 
states. Hog prices, in relation to feed 
prices, were also generally favorable 
in 1938 and most of 1939. As a result, 
both the spring and fall pig crops were 
greatly increased. 

The estimated number of hogs on 
farms on January 1, 1940, was 58,312,- 
000 head, an increase of 9,029,000 
head or 18 per cent. This increase in 
numbers during 1939 was the second 
largest for all years on record. 


Cattle 


Cattle numbers also were influenced 
by larger supplies of grain and forage 
and by the relatively favorable feeding 
situation during 1939, but the increase 
in numbers was more moderate than in 
the case of hogs. 

The number of cattle on farms Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, was 68,769,000 head, which 
was 3 per cent larger than a year earlier 
and about 4 per cent above the 10- 
year (1929-38) average. About one 
fourth of the increased numbers of 1,- 
980,000 head was in milk cows and 
heifers, and three fourths in cattle left 
principally for beef. Three fourths: of 
the increase was in the region including 
the states bordering the Mississippi 
River and eastward with only one state 
in this whole region with smaller num- 
bers than a year earlier. Rather sharp 
reductions in numbers in Texas and sev- 


eral of the western states tended to off- 


~ set general increases in other states in 


the great plains and western regions. 

The number of milk cows (cows and 
heifers two years old and over kept for 
milk) was 25,334,000 head, an increase 
of about one per cent. The number of 
yearling heifers kept for milk cows was 
estimated at 5,433,000 head, which was 
up 308,000 head or 6 per cent and the 
number of heifer calves being kept for 
milk cows of 5,654,000 was a little 
smaller than a year earlier. 


Sheep 


Sheep numbers rose from 53,783,000 
head in 1939 to 54,473,000 in 1940. Of 
the increase of 690,000 head (one per 
cent) in the total, 177,000 was in 
sheep and lambs on feed for market 
and 513,000 in stock sheep. The num- 
ber of stock sheep this year was 48,- 
473,000 head compared with 47,960,000 
a year earlier. Although there was an 
increase in the number of stock sheep 
in both the native and western sheep 
states, the largest increase—348,000 
head out of a total increase of 513,000 
head—was in the native sheep states 


The National Wool Grower 


where feed supplies were relatively 
abundant. In the 13 western sheep 
states there were increases in six states 
(Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, 
South Dakota, Texas, and Utah), de. 
creases in six states (Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Idaho, Oregon, Washington and 
Wyoming), while Nevada’s sheep popv- 
lation remained unchanged. (For de- 

tails see table.) 


Chicke ns and Turkeys 


The number of chickens on farms 
January 1, 1940, is estimated at 429. 
022,000 birds, which is about 4 per | 
cent larger than a year earlier and ff 
slightly exceeds the 10-year (1929-38) 
average. Numbers have increased about 
11 per cent from the low level of 1938 
and at the beginning of this year were 
the largest since 1934. The estimated 
number of turkeys on farms, including 
breeding stock and birds for late mar- 
keting, reached a record high level on 
January 1 with 8,567,000 birds, an in- 
crease of 2,149,000 birds or 33 per cent 
above a year earlier. Numbers at the 
beginning of this year were 47 per cent 
above the 10-year (1929-38) average. 


Sheep Numbers as of January 1, 1939 and 1940 






































Stock Sheep Sheep and Lambs on Feed 
State 1939 1940 (Preliminary) 1939 1940(1) 
Number % of 1939 (Preliminary) 
Thousands Thousands 
eo, ee TEE 783 95 9 if 
Oo ca i a Sees 3,537 3,466 98 121 124 
0 See eee B52 102 1,105 925 
Idaho... ee ee 1,804 96 210 196 
ORRIN a i ences | SOM 3,248 106 215 300 
EE ee 817 100 12 15 
INGW IMOMICO® ..- 2 RED 2,292 101 65 14] 
AERIS RSS Renee mewveeuc we rewer 2,043 1,900 93 70 58 
NESE EIS 1,220 1,392 114 212 212 
ON eee 9,646 9,838 102 210 231 
tan 2,377 2,401 101 144 153 
Washington - 641 615 96 41 37 
ee... 3,614 3,506 97 245 300 
Total Western States... es 33,814 100.4 | 2,659 2,707 
Se ee 1,314 106 470 530 
_ EES 1,043 101 250 262 
ee ee 950 95 245 309 
eT A 1,500 108 150 170 
EL Se 2,209 102 324 
Other 30 Native Sheep States 7,485 7,643 102 1,725 1,656 
Total Native States... 14,311 14,659 101 | = 3,164 3,293 
Total United States. 47,960 8§3=— 48,473 101 | 


6,000 





5,823 





(1) Includes sheep and lambs in commercial feed lots on feed for market. 
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Land Costs and Investment Standards 
For Intermountain Sheep 
Ranch Operations 








A good balance between complementary seasonal 
ranges, such as the spring desert range shown above 
and the summer forest range at the right, is essential 
lo economic range sheep production in the inter- 
mountain area. 


MAJORITY of the sheep ranches 

of the intermountain region have 

a sizable investment in range land. 

This range is generally summer and 

spring-fall range, as most of the sheep 

are wintered on the desert ranges of 
the grazing districts. 

A comparison of the recent census in- 
formation with the grazing district and 
national forest permit data for Idaho, 
Nevada, Utah, and western Wyoming 
shows that 85 per cent of the sheep are 
wintered on the grazing districts and 40 
per cent graze on the national forests in 
the summer. This indicates the nature 
and the extent of the private land own- 
ership. Most of the sheep ranches own 
some hay and pasture land, but this is 
generally not very important in the 
total land investment. 

In tables 1, 2, 3, following, the fig- 
ures (as of 1938) are given for the land 
costs and investment for six individual 
ranches. These six ranch records were 
selected from the records of a consider- 


able number of ranches located in 
northwestern Utah, southeastern Idaho, 
and southwestern Wyoming. These 
ranches are reasonably typical of the 
land use and land ownership conditions 
of the intermountain region. 


Land Investment and Land 
Cost Per Ewe 


These figures, in tables 1 to 3, are 
given on a per head basis for the num- 
ber of sheep run by each of the ranches. 
Records were obtained only from 
ranches which had a range survey. The 
six ranches on which the individual data 
are shown in tables 1, 2, and 3, have a 
good balance between the grazing ca- 
pacity of the different seasonal ranges, 
and there is a reasonably close agree- 
ment between the grazing capacity 
shown by the range survey for the pri- 
vately owned land, and the operator’s 
use experience with this land. 


Economic studies of ranch operations 


By Mont H. Saunderson, Economist 


Intermountain Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
U. S. Forest Service 





in the western states indicate that the 
maximum “safe” investment in owned 
land is around $10 per ewe, that the 
annual land cost for land leases, graz- 
ing fees, land taxes, and interest return 
to land investment should not exceed 


75 cents a ewe, and that the real estate 
tax should not absorb more than one 
third of this 75 cents annual land 
charge per ewe.* A reference to table 
1 shows that three of the ranches are 
within or close to the $10 land invest- 
ment figure, and that three are consid- 
erably in excess of it. Ranch No. 6 has 
a land investment of double this $10 
land investment standard. 


Four of the six ranches have a reas- 
onable land tax situation, and two have 
an excessive land tax, considerably 
above a 25-cent-per-ewe maximum. 





*“Land values and land charges for range livestock 
production.’’ The National Wool Grower, Volume 
XXVIII, Number 12, December 1938. 
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In figuring the total annual land 
charge per ewe, a land interest charge 
is computed at 5 per cent on the total 
investment in owned land, including 
fences and improvements. The invest- 
ment values are based upon the opera- 
tor’s land appraisal figures. The values 
placed upon the land by the operators 
were usually less than the prices ac- 
tually paid for the land, and in no case 
did the appraised value exceed the price 
paid. The total annual land charge fig- 
ure includes the leases, grazing fees, 
land taxes, and the 5 per cent interest 
charge on the operator’s value figure 
for the deeded land. 


Land Costs Per Sheep 
Month of Use 


In order to come within an annual 
maximum land charge of around 75 
cents per ewe the average charge per 
month cannot exceed 61% cents. Table 
2 shows that the cost per sheep month 
on the owned land is much more than 
this on all of the ranches, and that the 
three of the six ranches that have a 
reasonable average cost per sheep 
month for all land have this average of 
6% cents or less per sheep month be- 
cause of low-cost range on the public 
lands. None of these ranches could af- 
ford to operate yearlong on owned land 
with their prevailing charge on the own- 
ed land. 


Land Values and Costs Per Acre 


The figures in table 3 give a compari- 
son of the productivity of range land 
with the values and tax costs on this 
land. There is no consistent relation- 
ship shown between the grazing capac- 
ity of the range and the values and tax 
costs. The range land of ranches num- 
bers 1, 3, 4, and 5 is of about the same 
grade, but the values placed on it vary 
from $2.50 to $5, and the tax costs vary 
from 5% cents to 8 cents per acre. The 
“normal value” figure is the value at 
which this land would have to sell in 
order to pay the owner 5 per cent on 
the investment with the revenue real- 
ized from a charge of 6% cents per 
sheep month for grazing, and with the 
“normal tax” on the range land absorb- 
ing one third of this revenue. 


This calculation of “normal value” 
is based upon a yearlong operation on 
deeded range. Where a substantial 
part of the operation is upon low-cost 
public land, a higher land value and 
land tax can be supported on the deeded 
land. The real property tax paid by 
these six ranches on the owned range 
is in all cases substantially above the 
“normal tax,” which is defined as the 
tax per acre which equals one third of 
the land revenue produced by a grazing 
charge of 6% cents a sheep month. 


The Land Use and Land Costs 
of the Individual Ranches 


RancH No. 1. This large range 
sheep operation is on deeded land from 
May | to the end of October, with the 
exception of two bands, or 5 per cent 
of the sheep owned, which are on the 
national forest from July 1 to the end 
of September. Their winter range is on 
a grazing district from November 1 to 
the end of April. The hay and pasture 
are used for the work stock and the 
“hospital” ewes. This ranch has a reas- 
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onable land cost per ewe due to the fact 
that one half of the year’s operation is 
on low-cost public land. 

RancH No. 2. This operation of ap- 
proximately 10,000 ewes gets about one 
half of its feed from the grazing district 
lands, one eighth from leased private 
land and three eighths from owned pri- 
vate land. One winter band of 2,000 
head is fed for 414 months during the 
winter. This ranch has a relatively good 
land value and land tax situation. The 
6% cents per sheep month cost of using 
the leased range is very close to the 6% 
cents per sheep month long-time value 
of sheep grazing. 


RANCH No. 3. This ranch operates 
approximately 10,000 ewes. The sheep 
are all on the grazing district lands for 
six months from November 15 to May 
15. The range for the period May 15 
to November 15 is on deeded land ex- 
cepting two summer bands on the forest 
July 1 to September 15. The land 
charge is too high on this operation, due 
to the excessive prices paid for the 
range land. The tax per acre on the 








TaBLE 1—Land Investment and Annual Land Cost Per Ewe 


























Ranch Ranch Ranch Ranch Ranch Ranch 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 
Investment per ewe for 
range land —___.__.. $ 8.50 $ 6.65 $12.00 $10.40 $10.80 $20.25 
Investment per ewe for 
hay and pasture land. 1.50 1.05 2.00 4.00 2.50 
Investment per ewe for 
all owned land 10.00 7.70 14.00 10.40 14.80 22.75 
Annual land tax cost per ewe .20 .14 a2 .18 5 42 
Total annual land charge 
CR OWE 2c 3 75 74 98 80 1.15 1.45 
TaBLe 2—Land Cost Per Sheep Month 
Ranch Ranch Ranch Ranch Ranch Ranch 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 
On owned range land...» $ «6.11 $ 11K $ «144% $s .11:1/3 $ 12, $27 
On leased range land eas a feabin “ Pere 
On national forest land. 044% __ oo es 04%, 
On grazing district land _ 01 01 01 01 01 01 
Average cost per month 
on all range 0614 06% .08 0614 0914 12 





TaBLe 3~—Values and Costs Per Acre for the Range Land Owned 











Ranch Ranch Ranch Ranch Ranch Ranch 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 
Acres of range used per 
sheep month __ 6/10 8/10 5/10 5/10 5/10 1 
Owner’s value per acre $2.50 $1.75 $5.00 $3.50 $3.50 $4.00 
Normal value per acre 1.50 1.25 1.75 1.75 L773 1.00 
Real estate property tax 
wae! ee ee .08 06% 07% .071/3 
Normal tax per acre 03% .03 041/3 .041/3 .041/3 .02 
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owned range is almost double the cal- 
culated ‘normal tax” which could be 
supported by a yearlong operation on 
owned land. However, the annual land 
tax cost per ewe does not appear ex- 
cessive, because of the long period of 
use of low-cost range on the grazing 
district. 

RancH No. 4. This ranch operates 
three summer bands. For six months, 
from November 15 to May 15, sheep 
are on the grazing district and the other 
six months of the year, on owned range. 
The trail distance from the summer 
range to the winter range is approxi- 
mately 200 miles, which is about aver- 
age for the ranches which trail to the 
desert winter range. This ranch has 
a reasonably good land cost situation, 
although the range land values and 
taxes would be excessive if the charges 
on the public land permit were on a 
basis comparable with the charge on 
the owned land. 

RancH No. 5. This ranch operates 
three summer bands of 1,000 each. The 
summer range period of approximately 
six months is on owned land. One win- 
ter band of 2,200 is ranged for six 
months on the grazing district lands, 
and 800 head are wintered at home on 
hay for four to five months. The high 
land investment and land cost on this 
ranch are due primarily to the fact that 
more hay and pasture land is owned 
than is needed to winter the sheep kept 
at home. The owned range is overvalued 
and carries a high tax rate. 

RancuH No. 6. This ranch operates 
two summer bands of 1,000 each. The 
summer range is on owned land from 
May 1 to October 30. The sheep are 
ranged for the other six months of the 
year on a grazing district. The owned 
range is very much overvalued and 
overtaxed. The figures for this ranch 
illustrate the usual condition, that the 
lower grade lands are relatively more 
overvalued and overassessed than are 
the more productive lands. 


Summary 

The land use situation for range 
sheep operations in the intermountain 
region has made it possible to support 
high values on the private lands. The 
use of low-cost public lands for over 
half of the year has favored these high 
values on the privately owned range, 


and this condition has equalized land 
costs with other situations where less 
public land is used. However, this pro- 
cedure of capitalizing private lands to 
reflect the value of low-cost grazing on 
the public land has been overdone, and 
has resulted in excessive total land costs 
in spite of the low-cost use of the range 
on the public lands. 

Western ranch management studies 
show what land values and land costs 
can be maintained by a yearlong opera- 
tion on privately owned land. The in- 
formation from these studies gives an 
indication of the values which could be 
supported on the deeded lands if the 
costs of using the public lands were 
the same as the costs on private lands, 
or if the operations were entirely on 
deeded land. These data in tables 1, 2, 
and 3 show that considerable adjust- 
ment must take place in the values and 
taxes on the deeded land of some 
ranches, and that a larger adjustment 
would be required if the costs of using 
the public lands were on the basis of 
the long-time competitive value of 6% 
cents a sheep month. This is true be- 
cause the cost per sheep month is now 
seldom under 6% cents as a yearlong 
average for the ranches that use the 
public lands for one half or more of 
the year at the present cost rates on the 
public lands. 





Texas Seeks Reduction 
In Yardage Charges 


FFORTS of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Association are being 
directed toward securing a revision of 
yardage charges at public stockyards. 
The decision to work in this direction 
was made at the March 7 quarterly 
meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the association, at Stillwater. 

The traffic committee was instructed 
to discuss the question with the proper 
committee of the cattle raisers’ asso- 
ciation “with the view of deciding what 
action should be taken toward securing 
a revision, equalization or other adjust- 
ment, and interesting the national live- 
stock associations in this subject.” 

Bitterweed eradication and the sheep- 
tick problem were also given attention 
by the Texas directors, as well as the 
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suggestion that sheep and goats be tat- 
tooed to permit positive identification 
in case of theft. 

President E. S. Mayer presided at 
the meeting and President C. B. Ward- 
law of the National Association was in 
attendance. 





New Texas Secretary 





A. K. Mackey 


A: K. MACKEY, professor of ani- 
mal husbandry at the Agricultural 

and Mechanical College of Texas, was 
approved for the position of secretary 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association by the directors of that or- 
ganization in their first quarterly meet- 
ing of the year at Stillwater, March 7. 

Born and reared in Indiana, Mr. 
Mackey, after serving in the Army 
from 1917 to 1919, graduated from 
Purdue University in 1921. After 
graduation he worked in the sheep divi- 
sion of the University of Illinois and, 
for the past fifteen years, has been con- 
nected with the A. and M. College of 
Texas. His teaching work there has 
been principally in sheep and Angora 
goat production, wool and mohair, 
meats and livestock marketing. He has 
also done some experimental work in 
cooperation with the Division of Range 
Animal Husbandry of the Experiment 
Station. 

Mr. Mackey takes up his work with 
the Texas Association on June 1. 
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Around the Range Country 





The notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of March. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











WESTERN TEXAS 


Seasonal temperatures prevailed, with 
enough warm weather to promote the 
growth of spring forage, and not enough 
cold weather to be hard on livestock 
for any great length of time. Moisture 
has not been adequate as a general rule, 
though a few locations had enough. 
Water supplies are low in some north- 
western sections. Livestock are mostly 
in fair condition, very few being excel- 
lent; and spring feed is also only fair 
as a rule. 


Maryneal 
(Nolan County) 


We have had moderate weather dur- 
ing March; not so cold as usual, but 
less feed as we need rain. At present, 
the 26th, the feed is thin, short and 
scarce. 


Lambing is just starting and the out- 
come is a matter of conjecture. Prob- 
ably a few more ewes were bred than 
last year. We need some slow warm 
rain to make right conditions for lamb- 
ing. 

A few of the dealers have been try- 
ing to buy the best wool here under 
market quotations, but their offers have 
not been taken. 


By putting up additional fences and 
constantly fighting against coyotes, we 
are solving that problem. 

Lance Sears 


Rocksprings 
(Edwards County) 


Range conditions have been excellent 
since March 1, better than for the last 
two or three years; the spring range is 
fine. 

Lambing has been done under very 
favorable weather and about 15 per 
cent more lambs have been saved than 
a year ago. 

Some spring 12-months’ wool has 
been contracted at 30 cents, and some 
fall wool has been moved at 26 cents; 
shrinks about 58 to 60 per cent. 

Lack of markets, tariffs, reciprocal 
trade, and truth-in-fabric are some of 
the most important questions demand- 
ing the attention of the sheepmen today. 

B. B. Sherrill 


Kerrville 
(Kerr County) 


We have had colder weather than 
usual during March, but feed conditions 
are 50 per cent better than last year, 
and the range is in splendid condition 
now (March 25). 

Conditions have been favorable for 
lambing, and a 15 per cent larger crop is 
expected than was saved last year, from 
about the same number of ewes. 

There has been very little activity 
in wool as yet. Dealers have been try- 
ing to contract at 30 cents, but growers 
want more. 

There has been no liquidation of 
sheep outfits by creditors in this area. 
The wool growers’ most perplexing 
problem, in my opinion, is the handling 
of tariffs through reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

L. A. Schreiner 


ARIZONA 


Warm, to abnormally warm weather 
prevailed, favoring livestock and 
ranges; and rains were moderate, and 


beneficial, though more moisture jg 
needed in considerable areas of the 
state. Spring grass and browse have not 
made the usual growth for the want of 
moisture. Most livestock, however, are 
in fair to good condition, largely owing 
to the mild, open weather. 


Glendale 


(Maricopa County) 


Range conditions are very poor at 
this time (March 30) on account of 
drought; we have had no rain for the 
past four months. 

All early lambing is over. It was done 
under very favorable weather condi- 
tions, in fact it was one of the best 
seasons we have had in a number of 
years. We expect to save about the 
same number of lambs as in 1939. 

Fine and halfblood wools, with a 
shrinkage of 62 to 68 per cent, have 
been sold this spring within a price 
range of 18% to 30 cents. 

Due to a shortage of government 
trappers, we are having more trouble 
with coyotes than in recent past years. 
Our greatest difficulties at present, 
though, come from the cutting down of 
our forest permits and the closing of 
sheep driveways to the valley pastures. 
Not many outfits have been closed out 
this season to satisfy creditors. 

J. A. Hoctor 


NEW MEXICO 


Brief periods of low temperatures 
were evidences of a lingering winter, 
but most of the month was mild enough 
to favor livestock and promote some 
forage growth. Rains and snows, how- 
ever, were quite inadequate, and the 
dearth of moisture has left spring grass 
and other forage in much need in many 
sections. Cattle remain in fair to good 
condition, but largely as a result of 
what is considered unusual feeding for 
this time of year. 


Picacho 
(Lincoln County) 


Excellent weather and feed conditions 
have prevailed during February and 
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early March, and conditions generally 
have been better than for several years 
past. Fewer range sheep have been fed 
during the winter than usual. Our win- 
ter losses were similar to last year’s, 
but coyotes are causing us more trouble. 
There hasn’t been any contracting of 
wool so far, and most of the growers 
seem inclined to hold for better prices, 
although the present stagnation of the 
wool market is causing serious concern. 
It seems to me we would be better off 
if Congress again took up the work of 
handling the tariff instead of letting it 
be done by the executive branch of the 
government through trade treaties. 
(X) 


Encino 
(Torrance County) 


While there has not been any activity 
in wool yet (March 26), I think most 
of the sheepmen are planning to sell 
about shearing time. 

We have had a fairly good winter, 
with fewer losses than a year ago. We 
do not feed hay, only cottonseed cake, 
although baled hay can be purchased at 
present at $18 a ton. 

We are having difficulty in getting 
good herders; most of the men want to 
work for the W.P.A. 

Celestino Garde 


Clovis 
(Curry County) 


Conditions are about normal (March 
27); had snows during January and 
February, but none since, and the top 
moisture is getting scant, which means 
grass will be short for April and May 
lambing. Very few outfits have started 
to lamb yet. Conditions, thus far, have 
not been very favorable for lambing, as 
the weather has been cold and rough. 
The number of ewes bred to lamb is 
about 15 per cent below last year’s. A 
few outfits have sold their sheep and 
increased their cattle holdings. 

There are a great many more coyotes 
around than a year ago; no trapping is 
being done, and there’s no bounty on 
them. We need a bounty on them. 

High taxes from all sources are in- 
creasing our troubles and lowering what 
little profit we can make with the low 
prices for our wool and lambs. We 
need some common business sense and 





PERCENTAGES OF NORMAL 
PRECIPITATION BY STATES 
FOR MARCH, 1940 
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practice in county, state and federal 
government. P. E. Jordan 


COLORADO 


Mild temperatures were the general 
rule, with several unusually warm days, 
to clear the lower country of snow, and 
promote the growth of spring grass. 
Rains and snows occurred at sufficient- 
ly frequent intervals and in ample 
amounts to benefit spring feed. More 
will be needed, however, within a short 
time. Some freezing rains and light 
snows were detrimental to livestock, but 
there were no important losses and the 
condition was of brief duration. Most 
animals are in good condition. 


Edwards 
(Eagle County) 


March brought us good weather, fa- 
vorable as compared with that month 
in 1939 and better than 1938. 

Lambing is now under way (April 4), 
with 150 per cent yield so far, which 
is more than in 1939. 

Inability to obtain range rights is one 
of the chief difficulties of the small 
sheep owner of this section. We could 
winter more sheep if we had summer 
pasture. J. D. Riggs 


Agate 
(Elbert County) 


After 14 days of wet, heavy snow, 
the first part of the month, we are 
having very nice weather (March 20). 
The moisture was very badly needed in 
this part of the state, as we have had 
very little since May of 1939. 
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Most of the sheep in this county 
wintered very well, and are in fair con- 
dition, considering the shortage of range 
feed. It has required a lot of corn and 
cake to carry them through, however. 
I know I have had to feed more this 
winter than usual, as the fore part of 
winter was very cold and dry. 

I think there was about the same 
number of ewes bred here as in the pre- 
ceding season. 

I have not heard of any wool being 
contracted; there seems to be very little 
activity in it yet. 

I am of the opinion that if these trade 
treaties were junked like old cars, we 
would be a lot better off than we are at 
present. 

We all are going through the same 
old coyote grief. If Congress would 
enact a bill and set up a good bounty, 
we perhaps would get rid of them. We 
receive very little benefit from the 
money we pay into the predatory ani- 
mal fund. From past experience with 
some of the government trappers, I 
know they go out and make a few 
catches, and then just catch enough to 
hold down the job, whereas if they were 
working on a bounty basis, they would 
try and get a larger number of coyotes. 
We have more coyotes now than we 
have had for the last three years; so it 
looks as if it will take a good many 
lambs to feed the pups this spring. 

Angus McLean 


Steamboat Springs 
(Routt County) 

Weather conditions since March 1 
have been unusually warm, as compared 
with the past several years, and feed on 
the spring range, while just starting 
(March 24), is about two weeks earlier 
than usual. 

There is very little early spring lamb- 
ing in this section, but percentages 
should run above average on account 
of the dry warm weather. - 

Some offers of 30 cents have been 
made for 1940 wools, but most growers 
are waiting to see how the situation in 
Europe develops in the near future. 

The coyote problem remains about 
the same as to numbers, in spite of the 
help we get from government trappers 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Dysentery, or White Scours, 
Of New-Born Lambs 


By Dr. Hadleigh Marsh 


Montana Veterinary Research Laboratory 


This is the first of a series of articles in which Dr. Marsh, eminent 
pathologist of the Montana Veterinary Research Laboratory, will present 
the latest information and opinion on diseases that cause serious loss to 
sheepmen. Other articles in the series will appear in forthcoming issues 


of the Wool Grower. 


A important cause of loss in very 

young lambs in the northwestern 
states is dysentery, or white scours. 
This disease was brought to the atten- 
tion of the veterinary authorities in 
Montana in 1927, when heavy losses of 
lambs were experienced in certain parts 
of the state. An experimental study of 
the disease was started at that time, 
and after about ten-years’ work, the 
conclusions were published by the Mon- 
tana Veterinary Research Laboratory 
in 1938, in Bulletin No. 361, which is 
a technical report of the experiments, 
and in Circular 153, which is a shorter 
discussion for the benefit of sheepmen 
and veterinarians. 

Dysentery of new-born lambs has 
long been recognized as a serious cause 
of loss where early shed lambing is 
practiced in Idaho, Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, Wyoming, and Mon- 
tana. It does not occur where range 
lambing is practiced, but it is one of 
the penalties paid for upsetting nature’s 
processes by lambing in winter months 
under the artificial conditions of shed 
lambing. When the weather is warm 
and dry during the lambing season, 
there are practically no losses from 
dysentery, but low temperatures, with 
snow or rain, are favorable to the de- 
velopment of the disease. 

The symptoms of this type of dysen- 
tery are quite characteristic. The dis- 
ease is definitely a condition of the first 
few days of the life of the lamb. The 
lambs are born perfectly healthy and 
normal, but the symptoms begin to ap- 
pear between 16 and 36 hours after 
birth. Usually the first sign noticed is 


the development of diarrhea. The ma- 
terial passed during the early stages is 
light yellow, and after a few hours it 
becomes thin and gray, and in some 
cases is blood stained. The lambs ap- 
pear droopy and stop nursing. In the 
fatal cases death occurs in 24 to 36 
hours after the first appearance of 
symptoms. In very acute cases death 
may occur within six hours, and some- 
times such lambs become prostrated 
very quickly, without the development 
of diarrhea. In the lambs which re- 
cover, the diarrhea usually lasts from 
one to three days, and their develop- 
ment is retarded for some time after 
the attack. If lambs reach the third 
day of life without developing dysen- 
tery, they are safe from this disease. 
In these outbreaks of scours, the 
usual history is that during the first 
week of lambing there is little trouble. 
Then scours cases begin to develop, 
and about the time lambing is at its 
peak, the number of dysentery cases 
becomes large. During the peak of the 
outbreak, more than 50 per cent of the 
lambs born may develop dysentery, and 
records which we have show that the 
death loss during a week at the height 
cf the disease has been above 40 per 
cent of all lambs born. During such a 
period a lambing shed is a very dis- 
couraging sight, but the total loss in a 
band seldom exceeds 20 per cent. 
These bad outbreaks always occur 
when the weather conditions are bad. 
Usually the temperature is low, and 
there is snow or rain, which produces 
wet, dirty conditions in the corrals and 
sheds. As a result, the legs and flanks 


of the ewes become soiled, and the bed- 
ding in the sheds and jugs is usually 
wet and dirty. When the cold, wet 
storm is ended and the lambs are ex- 
posed to the warm sun, the dysentery 
tapers off quickly. 

From our observations and experi- 
ments carried out over a period of about 
ten years, we reached the conclusion 
that the cause of this disease is lowered 
resistance due to cold and lack of sun- 
shine, combined with an_ excessive 
amount of filth from the soiled udders 
and flanks of the ewes being taken into 
the digestive tract with the first milk. 
This filth carries a large number of 
bacteria, some of which are virulent 
enough to cause severe diarrhea in new- 
born lambs whose resistance has been 
lowered. These bacteria are not speci- 
fic disease germs which are brought in 
from the outside, but are the ordinary 
kinds that inhabit the intestines of 
sheep. When taken into the digestive 
tract in large numbers by lambs whose 
resistance is lowered, some of these 
bacteria cause trouble. 

Sheepmen have often thought that the 
cause of the disease was in the milk of 
the ewe, but our experiments showed 
that this was not the case. We also 
found no evidence that the feed had 
anything to do with the development of 
this type of scours. 

Treatment of individual cases of dys- 
entery in lambs is not a satisfactory 
means of handling this condition. There- 
fore, the first consideration should be 
methods of prevention. First, we would 
like to control the weather, but nobody 
knows how to do that. The alternative 
is to lamb later in the season, when na- 
ture is ready for it. Second, the disease 
is one of shed lambing. The only way 
to get away from shed lambing is, again, 
to lamb on the range in the natural sea- 
son. The third consideration is that of 
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Figure 1. 
well-constructed lambing plant. 


sanitation, if we feel that we must lamb 
early in sheds. We think that the loca- 
tion, construction, and care of sheds 
and corrals is very important in pre- 
venting losses. There has been a tend- 
ency in the past to build lambing sheds 
in creek bottoms, because of brush 
shelter and convenient water. This often 
results in wet and filthy conditions in 
the sheds. A lambing shed should be 
located in a reasonably sheltered place 
on well-drained ground above the wet 
bottom. The sheds should be on a south 
slope, where a maximum of sunlight is 





Figure 2. The outside view of a canvas-topped 
lambing shed. 


available. Long, narrow, canvas-topped 
units are recommended for the jugs. 
We recommend a rather light straw 
bedding, with daily cleaning, so that 
the floors of the jugs are dry, and every 
new lamb should be placed on clean, 
dry straw. Figure 1 shows the general 
layout of a well-located, well-drained, 
and well-constructed lambing plant. 
Figures 2 and 3 show outside and in- 
side views of a canvas-topped shed. 
After lambing, the canvas should be re- 
moved, the sheds and corrals cleaned, 
and the plant should be free from sheep 





The general layout of a well-located, well-drained, and 





until the next lambing season. 

The ewes should be tagged before 
lambing, and the drop band should be 
held on dry, well-drained land. We be- 
lieve that the drop band should not be 
shedded. The reason for this is that, 
even under the best of care, the bedding 
in a shed where a large number of ewes 
are held at night becomes a source of a 


Figure 3. 
lambing shed. 


large number of intestinal bacteria 
which soil the udders and flanks. The 
only shelter needed in most cases is 
brush or an artificial windbreak. 

The preventive measures described 
here are not the whole answer to the 
problem, but experience indicates that 
the disease is much less likely to de- 
velop under sanitary methods of lamb- 
ing than when conditions are unsani- 
tary. If it were possible to have the 
lambs born and cared for under as clean 
conditions as exist in a human hospital, 
there would be no trouble with dysen- 
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tery. On the other hand, if the weather 
is warm and dry, and the lamb can lie 
in the warm sun, he will remain healthy 
under very unsanitary conditions. 

If prevention has not been success- 
ful, and an outbreak of scours has 
started, it is possible to help some with 
treatment. We have found that the ad- 
ministration of intestinal antiseptics, 
such as phenolsulphonates of zinc, so- 
dium, calcium, and copper, or acrifla- 
vine, will prevent many deaths, if treat- 
ment is started in the earliest stages of 
the diarrhea. During the height of a 
severe outbreak, the death loss can be 
reduced by giving all lambs a dose of 
phenolsulphonates four to six hours 
after birth. The Oregon Experiment 
Station has recommended the use of 
acidophilus milk during an outbreak, 
giving every lamb one ounce of this 
cultured milk before the lamb is 
suckled. 


Summing up the problem of white 





The inside view of a canvas-topped 


scours in new-born lambs as it occurs 
in the northwest states, it is basically 
a question of sanitation, where some- 
thing has to be done to counteract the 
unnatural condition of lambing in sheds 
in the winter. It is not one of those dis- 
eases where the answer is to find a germ 
that is brought in from the outside, and 
then prepare a vaccine to prevent the 
infection. That is what the stockman 
wants us to find when we investigate a 
disease, but many times the solution is 
a problem of management rather than 
of medicine and vaccines. 
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Administration of National 
Forest Grazing 


By W. L. Dutton, Chief, Division of Range Management 


United States Forest Service 


An Address before the 75th Annual Convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association, Casper, Wyoming, January 24, 1940 





W. L. Dutton 


T was with a great deal of pleasure 
that I accepted the invitation of 
your Secretary to appear on the pro- 
gram of this convention. For many of 
us, participation in livestock meetings 
is: not a new experience. In my own 
case, I have had the good fortune to 
be able to attend a great many such 
meetings, ranging all the way up from 
local groups, through the states, to the 
national conventions; yet somehow 
there is found in each succeeding ex- 
perience an increased exhilaration and 
fascination. 

Livestock producers as a class are 
pretty genuine folk—genuine and un- 
affected; most certainly they can be 
depended upon for plain understand- 
able statements of their position on any 
issues that may arise. It is a pleasure 
to do business with you. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion has played and continues to play 


a very active part in the national-forest 
range program. Each year, however, 
sees the passing of an increasing num- 
ber of association members whose fine 
leadership contributed so constructively 
to early-day developments. At the same 
time, the active membership of the 
Forest Service carries a lessening num- 
ber of those men who were directly 
associated with it during that early for- 
mative period of development. In rec- 
ognition of these changes, and as a 
background for my remarks, it seemed 
to me that a new generation of associa- 
tion members, as well as forest officers, 
might appreciate a brief summary of 
the whole national forest range move- 
ment. The results of thirty-five years 
of range administration can best be 
viewed—must be viewed—mainly in 
retrospect; a backward look, so to 
speak. A forward look also is deserv- 
ing of attention. With your indulgence 
and to the best of my ability, I should 
like to attempt both. 


Early Laws 


Just one year short of half a century 
has elapsed since Congress passed the 
Act of March 3, 1891, authorizing the 
establishment of forest reserves, but 
failing wholly to provide for their man- 
agement or economic utilization of 
their resources. To this extent, there- 
fore, the first piece of basic legislation 
dealing with the national forests ham- 
pered rather than facilitated the na- 
tional-forest movement . This led 
quickly to the Act of June 4, 1897, 
which prescribed in considerable detail 
the principles to govern creation and 
management of forest reserves and the 
utilization of their economic resources. 
It also endowed the Secretary of the 


Interior, in whose department the re- 
serves were then located, with full 
authority to regulate their use and oc- 
cupancy. 


Under the more liberal provisions of 
this latter act, the production and utili- 
zation of all types of natural resources, 
including the forage resource, created 
the need for new types of management 
and administration, involving the ap- 
plication of the natural sciences and the 
techniques based thereon. Men quali- 
fied in such fields were at that time al- 
most all in the employ of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Recognizing the 
situation, the Secretary of the Interior, 
of his own volition, recommended in 
his annual report that the forest re- 
serves be transferred to the administra- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
this was done by Act of February 1, 
1905. Two years later, by Act of March 
4, 1907, the name “forest reserves” was 
changed to “national forests.” 


The basic acts of March 3, 1891 and 
June 4, 1897 did not specifically men- 
tion or authorize the pasturage of do- 
mestic livestock upon the forest re- 
serves. That fact was capitalized by 
certain groups and individuals who ad- 
vocated the exclusion of livestock from 
the reserves on the grounds that graz- 
ing was incompatible with timber pro- 
duction and watershed protection. An 
effort to exclude sheep from the forests 
of northern Arizona led President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to designate Gifford Pin- 
chot and the late Frederick D. Coville, 
both then in the Department of Agri- 
culture, to make a study of the ques- 
tion. These men, in company with Al- 
bert F. Potter, then secretary of the 
Arizona Wool Growers, and later chief 
of grazing in the Forest Service, de- 
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yoted months of time to the study and 
preparation of the report. In brief, 
their findings were that the grazing of 
livestock under proper management 
was not only compatible with the major 
objectives of the reserves, but was also 
necessary to the economic security and 
progress of the regions in which the re- 
serves were situated. 

The results of this investigation very 
definitely established the grazing of 
livestock as a recognized use of the na- 
tional forests—a recognition which has 
grown in strength with the years and 
which, by no stretch of the imagination, 
could be ignored in present-day plans 
for management of the forests. 


Since 1905 

Administration of range lands by the 
Forest Service began in 1905, when the 
administration of the national forests 
was transferred from the Department 
of the Interior to the Department of 
Agriculture. This marked the initial 
effort of the federal government in land 
management on a major scale. There 
were no established precedents or ex- 
perience in the field to guide the way. 
At that time, conditions resulting from 
the keen competition for use of free 
range could best be described as chaotic 
and precarious. The mad race and wild 
scramble for choice grazing grounds re- 
sulted in injury to both livestock and 
range. Particularly was this true in the 
case of mountain summer grazing areas, 
restricted in extent at best and often 
the limiting factor in profitable live- 
stock production. The herds and flocks 
of tramp outfits moved rapidly from 
one region to another, to the disadvan- 
tage of local operators who wanted to 
practice good range management. 

The advent of management on the 
summer range, allotment of definite 
areas to each class of stock, establish- 
ment of grazing periods, and other 
measures were welcomed by many be- 
cause it enabled them to practice a form 
of management hitherto impossible be- 
cause of lack of control. A great many 
“chiselers” were weeded out, with the 
help of bona fide producers. . 

Incident to the struggle for advan- 
tage in the use of free range occurred 
bitterness and strife, accompanied by 
violence and bloodshed. The applica- 
tion of regulations to the summer 





range is credited with being a vital fac- 
tor in resolving these differences. For- 
est officers, with the assistance of cool- 
headed stockmen, worked out many 
delicate situations requiring a full meas- 
ure of skillful diplomacy, to the end 
that there have been no fatal incidents 
on the summer range since the begin- 
ning of national forest administration; 
the hatchet has long been buried. 

It became clear during the earlier 
days of administration, that an organi- 
zation of responsible resident officers 
was needed to carry out the provisions 
of the organic legislation creating the 
national forests. This led to the recruit- 
ment of a personnel—many drawn from 
the ranks of the stockmen themselves 
—accepting full responsibility for deci- 
sions both popular and unpopular. The 
problem of range administration served 
more than any other single factor to 
bring into existence a decentralized or- 
ganization. 

Some of you may remember that such 
details down to the issuance of free-use 
permits for grazing a few head of 
settlers’ stock or for a few corral logs, 
were handled in the central Washing- 
ton office. Action was extremely slow, 
delays were great. Today the great 
bulk of grazing administration is 
handled on the ground by the field 
force, giving infinitely more service, 
convenience and satisfaction to the 
users. 


Multiple Use 


Concurrent with the advance of ad- 
ministration, the livestock industry has 
developed a measure of at least toler- 
ance for other legitimate public uses. 
There has been a definite swing away 
from the earlier isolation doctrine, 
which trended to a policy of setting the 
industry apart and separate from all 
other interests, to an era of close study 
and cooperative attention to other in- 
terests. The conviction that the vari- 
ous uses have their relative and proper 
place and that this proper place equit- 
ably can best be determined by joint ac- 
tion, rather than by one interest alone, 
seems to be gaining support. 

I am not unmindful of the effects 
flowing from constant hammering on 
multiple use. This principle was enun- 
ciated and stressed at the very begin- 
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ning of national forest administration. 
It holds that multiple use of natural 
resources results in greater public bene- 
fits than single-purnpose management 
which dedicates a given piece of land 
to one use exclusively— whether it be 
for recreation alone, timber production, 
wildlife or any other single use. The 
Forest Service still is an ardent de- 
fender of that principle. 


Results of Regulation 


One very tangible result of forest 
range administration has been the in- 
creased usability of the range, made 
possible through the construction of 
range improvements. Up until the past 
few years, much of this was accomp- 
lished by the stockmen on their own 
initiative and without financial assist- 
ance from the government. Many 
areas, formerly contributing little to 
local land-owning stockmen, became 
usable by means of fences, which ex- 
cluded trespass stock and made man- 
agement possible. Stock-watering fa- 
cilities were developed; trails, drive- 
ways, roads, pastures and other physi- 
cal improvements were added. Later 
came provision for contributions and 
cooperation by the government until in 
our present day, we have seen emer- 
gency relief and other public funds go 
into a large-scale range improvement 
program of inestimable value to the in- 
dustry. Since 1934 the Forest Service 
has spent over six and one-half million 
dollars on its western ranges. 

The national forest grazing regula- 
tions deserve some mention because 
these have been the medium through 
which grazing policy has been express- 
ed. The first grazing manual was pub- 
lished July 1, 1905, just five months 
after the old forest reserves were trans- 
ferred from the Department of the In- 
terior to the Department of Agriculture. 
From the very beginning the grazing 
regulations, unimpeded by restrictive 
law, have undergone certain changes 
dictated by experience, increased know- 
ledge and changed conditions. 

The first general overhauling of the 
regulations came in 1923 and resulted 
in a further decentralization of range 
administration. The practical effect of 
this division was to place greater ad- 
ministrative authority in the field, 
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where it rightfully belonged and where 
a great deal of it had been exercised, the 
earlier lack of specific provision not- 
withstanding. 

Another significant change in policy 
came in 1938, as an outgrowth of a co- 
operative study in which the Forest 
Service was assisted by the industry, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Extension Service, agricultural colleges, 
state and county governments and 
others. The effort was pointed to a 
solution of the problem of distribution 
of grazing privileges; in short, an 
answer to the question as to who should 
receive permits in the face of a demand 
far in excess of the supply. Out of 
this came a policy of limited distribu- 
tion, incorporating certain features 
which had been urged by the industry 
for a long while. Livestock groups, 
with their characteristic frankness and 
sincerity, were responsible for a great 
deal of constructive criticism and help- 
ful advice. Many of their ideas are re- 
flected in the new policy, which has the 
strong endorsement of the organized 
industry. 


, Recent Policies 


You are already familiar with these 
more recent changes in policy, and for 
that reason detailed discussion at this 
time appears unwarranted. Broadly, it 
places right use of the range resources 
above all other considerations and seeks 
to stabilize the livestock industry 
through protection of existing permits, 
below a certain level, from reductions 
either for the purpose of allowing in- 
creases to existing permittees or the 
admission of new applicants. It pre- 
scribes limits above which permits can- 
not be increased by means of grant, 
purchase, or consolidation; requires 
five years’ use of the range instead of 
three by grantees before permits may 
be transferred following sale and pur- 
chase; recognizes leased property in 
accordance with the custom of the lo- 
cality in computing commensurability; 
and stresses importance of best use of 
land and labor. 

I should like to emphasize that this 
new policy was not just the result of 
reaching in a hat and pulling something 
out. It came from months of hard work 
and straight thinking by all concerned, 


in an honest effort to evolve a proce- 
dure at once fair and equitable to the 
livestock industry and all related in- 
terests. The reception accorded the re- 
visions makes me feel that those objec- 
tives, at least as they pertain to allot- 
ment of the grazing privilege, have in 
the main been accomplished. 

Trends in grazing use of the national 
forests are of interest to producers be- 
cause of the close relationship between 
the forest range and your livestock pro- 
duction enterprises. In round numbers, 
eighty million acres of national forest 
range in the West are used for grazing. 
These areas are also used in connection 
with, and supplemental to, over four 
and one-half million acres of crop-pro- 
ducing land, twenty-two million acres 
of privately owned grazing land, and 
large areas administered under the Tay- 
lor Act. All of this, jointly, goes to 
make up the year-round operation of 
the stockman. Twenty-three per cent 
of the total stock sheep and sixteen per 
cent of the total beef cattle in the eleven 
western states move to national forest 
range for a portion of each year. Thir- 
ty-five thousand people share in the 
range use of the western national for- 
ests. 

The portrayal of actual grazing 
trends on the national forests is com- 
plicated by a great many factors. For 
this reason, any effort to analyze trends 
runs the risk of misunderstanding. 
First of all, there has been a change 
in the area of the forests themselves, 
which must be reckoned with when 
considering total numbers of permitted 
stock. Administrative changes in boun- 
daries of regions and forests also often 
complicate grazing use and area figures 
for a particular unit. Lack of wholly 
reliable estimates as to wildlife popula- 
tions during the earlier years likewise 
makes comparison with present-day 
conditions difficult. 


In general, however, the trend is 
characterized by an increase in per- 
mitted stock between 1910 and 1920. 
The first world war and expansion of 
the industry, including homesteading, 
were responsible. Retrenchment from 
war-period overstocking, loss in area 
due to elimination from the forests, and 
the effect of drought, account for de- 
creases since 1920. A very material 
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increase in the number of big game ani- 
mals is recorded during this period. 

Peak stocking, an all-time high ip 
the western national forests, occurred 
in 1918. Delayed liquidation contribut. 
ed to a situation already recognized as 
bad by the industry and the service, 
Drought and depression have added 
their difficulties as have increasing 
game populations in localized areas, 
Reduction in use by domestic livestock 
between 1910 and 1937 has been con- 
siderably less than between 1920 and 
1937. Considering loss in area, increase 
in big game and present numbers of 
domestic stock, the present grazing use 
of the western forests appears to be 
fully as great as in 1910. 


Grazing in the Future 


Of still more vital interest to produc- 
ers is the question of what these na- 
tional forest ranges will carry in the 
future—where may the numbers be in- 
creased, where will they have to be re- 
duced? One of the most difficult tasks 
faced by range administrators in any 
department of the government is to de- 
cide the point beyond which the welfare 
of the resource should take priority 
over the needs of the operator. On 
doubtful areas, the administrator is 
constantly torn between a sense of duty 
to the range and a sympathy for the 
man who is struggling to make a living 
on it. 

Most of all, I should like to stand 
before you and tell you only those 
things you want to hear. It would be 
conveniently pleasant to assure you that 
all is well on the range front and that 
further adjustments are unnecessary. I 
do believe that we are well on the road 
to sustained forage production on na- 
tional forest ranges, but at the same 
time, there still are areas where the 
range is being grazed beyond the point 
cf maximum returns measured either 
in terms of livestock production or for- 
age perpetuation. If I denied that, I 
should be untrue to you, to myself, and 
to the service I represent. 

We do not wish to engage in wide- 
spread publicity concerning unsatisfac- 
tory range conditions; rather, we want 
to work quietly and effectively with 
the individuals concerned in an effort 
to do those things necessary in man- 
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agement, physical improvements, and 
adjusted numbers essential to main- 
taining and building up the productive 
capacity of the land. In arriving at 
equitable solutions, we want the advice 
and assistance of the range users. Dras- 
tic, precipitate, or sweeping action, will 
not be taken. The approach must be 
allotment by allotment, working close- 
ly with the people directly concerned 
with a particular unit and for that 
reason in the best position to offer ad- 
vice based on experience relating to its 
use. 


" Game Management 


In certain restricted areas of the 
West, solution of the range problem is 
complicated by the wildlife situation. 
That subject is to be covered later by 
Dr. Shantz, but I should like to observe 
in passing that the more recent attitude 
of the public appears to be encourag- 
ing. Game management is no longer 
considered to mean the blind building 
up of game populations beyond the 
ability of the habitat to support them, 
but rather a skilful manipulation of the 
factors necessary to insure healthy 
stabilization of numbers in balance with 
natural food supply. In short, good 
game management is coming to be rec- 
ognized as good range management. 


Advisory Boards 


Recent publicity concerning advisory 
boards and associations justifies some 
comment. In the first place, I should 
like to point out that the need for local 
autonomy in range matters has been 
recognized by the Forest Service for the 
past thirty-four years. Present grazing 
regulation No. 18, which provides for 
cooperation with range users, was ini- 
tiated by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in 1906. Throughout the years it has 
been the medium through which live- 
stock associations have expressed the 
thought and experience of stockmen 
and cooperated in shaping policies, 
tules, and regulations. Contrary to re- 
cent statements, boards and associa- 
tions organized under this regulation 
have not become a dead letter. The 
records show a constant increase in 
number, with over seven hundred of 
them actively in existence at the pres- 
ent time. 





CALIFORNIA RAM SALE 


Over 1700 of the highest-quality 
rams of Western United States and 
Canada will be on display at the 
20th Annual California Ram Exhi- 
bition, Wool Show .and Sale, to be 
held at the State Fair Grounds, Sac- 
ramento on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, May 21st and 22nd, the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association 
has announced. 

An innovation at this year’s sale 
will be the 2nd Annual Western 
International Sheep Dog Trials, 
which proved so great an attraction 
during the Sheep and Wool Show 
at Treasure Island last fall, where 
the first international trials were 
held. Or special interest this year 
will be Luke Pasco of New York 
and his internationally famous sheep 
dogs, Jean and Moss. 











Probably the truth about forest ad- 
visory boards is that they are not nearly 
so bad as some folks believe, nor quite 
so good as pictured by some forest 
officers. However, we make no apology 
for them. They are elected and sup- 
ported exclusively by the stockmen 
themselves and function entirely with- 
out cost to the federal government. 
Their members owe no allegiance to, 
and are not dependent upon, any one 
but their own associates. Elections and 
removals are not subject to any ad- 
ministrative action by any officer of the 
government. At the same time, they 
have rights of appeal adequate to safe- 
guard their membership from unjust or 
impracticable requirements by govern- 
ment officials. 

We have urged the organization of 
more associations and advisory boards 
and greater use of them by local users 
and local officials. We have encouraged 
local associations to affiliate with and 
support their state and national organi- 
zations. 

It is true that national forest boards 
and associations have not been given 
legal status, and many stockmen feel 
that this fact detracts from the effec- 
tiveness and authority of such boards. 
At the same time, other stockmen be- 
lieve that advisory boards recognized 
by the Secretary of Agriculture would 
have just as much influence as if they 
were designated by law; especially if 
such law delegated no executive au- 
thority. 
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The Forest Service, as an organiza- 
tion, has leaned toward this latter be- 
lief, but recognizes the subject as an 
open question. We are already on rec- 
ord as being more than willing to con- 
sider the need to give boards legal 
status, or any other proposal designed 
to strengthen cooperative relationships. 

In the final analysis, the results of 
national forest range administration 
will be measured in terms of sustained 
forage productions and a stabilized live- 
stock industry. The job of manage- 
ment should be the joint responsibility 
of permittee and forest officer. The suc- 
cess of it will be strongly affected by 
the degree of respect each has for the 
other and the way in which they work 
together. 

Mutual Responsibility 

We should look upon the undertaking 
as a team on a cooperative venture in 
which there is a mutual division of re- 
sponsibility. The operator works un- 
der a contract—his application, his per- 
mit, and his management plan—and he 
should be responsible for so handling 
his stock on the range as to carry out 
the intent of the contract. The forest 
officer should be responsible for seeing 
to it that the contract is just, practic- 
able, protects both the operator and the 
range and that it is lived up to. Neither 
can do without the other. 

Progressive changes have been made 
in policy throughout the years to meet 
changed conditions. It is believed that 
these changes, for the most part, have 
been in the interest of the range and 
the industry. Other changes are being 
proposed and some of these will be 
adopted. Sometimes in our impatience 
to achieve quick results, we run the 
danger of indulging in unsound reme- 
dies. Therefore, all of us, including 
operators and forest officials, should 
guard against the perfectly natural 
human tendency to test new methods 
and new policies by their immediate 
consequences. 

The Forest Service does not stand 
for status quo and expects to remain 
open-minded on any suggestion for im- 
proving the administration of national 
forest ranges. In the future, as in the 
past, we shall need the advice and 
assistance of such men as you who 
make up the membership of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. 
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Improvement of the Wool Crop 


By Robert H. Burns 
University of Wyoming 


““T"HE Improvement of the Wool 
Clip”—this was the title of a very 
unique wool exhibit prepared for the 
75th Jubilee Convention of the Nation- 
al Wool Growers at Casper, by the 
‘Wool Department of the University of 
Wyoming with the cooperation of the 
University of California, the Forstmann 
Woolen Company, the U. S. Sheep Ex- 
periment Station and a number of sheep 
breeders of Wyoming and Idaho. 


The exhibit was made up with the 
idea of showing the wool grower what 
good fleeces look like, to indicate the 
facts concerning fabrics made from 
virgin wool and shoddy and, most im- 
portant of all, to show the variation in 
actual fleece income per animal as in- 
dicated by fleeces obtained from Wyo- 
ming range sheep during the 1939 
shearing season. 

The exhibit was put up in the Ma- 
sonic Hall in Casper in the heart of the 
triumvirate of convention hotels, and 
many visitors dropped in on their way 
from one hotel to the others. 


Fleeces from the Purebred Flocks 
of Wyoming 


As one entered the door, the first ex- 
hibit to be seen was an excellent display 
of fleeces from the purebred flocks of 
Wyoming, proof of the state’s preemin- 
ent position in the production of 
“blooded” sheep and wool. The Corrie- 
dale fleeces from the Moncreiffe flock 
showed the wealth of fleece which is so 
typical of the New Zealand flocks of 
this noted dual purpose breed. The 
King Brothers’ exhibit of both Corrie- 
dale and Rambouillet fleeces, which 
have won many prizes at various wool 
shows, indicated the prominence of this 
noted flock. The Rambouillet fleeces 
from the Beckton Stock Farm displayed 
the crimped character and white color 
so typical of the flock’s progenitors 
from the Dwight Lincoln flock of Ohio. 
The University of Wyoming exhibited 
three fleeces, a Corriedale, Hampshire 
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A section of the Wool Exhibit at the recent National Convention in 
Casper, Wyoming, devoted largely to showing the variation in 
With the aid of a magnifying glass, you will probably be able 





fleece 


to read the interesting figures on the charts. In the foreground is a model 
of a modern American Shearing Shed. 


and Rambouillet showing the breed 
character desired in these breeds. The 
Rambouillet fleece was particularly 
striking with its even crimp, long staple 
and exceptionally white color. 

The pedigree chart of the domestic 
sheep showed the main branches of the 
family tree of the sheep and was of 
great interest to many of the visitors. 
Thus the various types of the domestic 
sheep from the fine-wool Merino to the 
mixed-wool Navajo all came from a 
common wild ancestor in the dim, pre- 
historic ages of the past. Certain it is 
that the sheep was among the first ani- 
mals domesticated by man, and today, 
in primitive nomadic life in Asia, the 
sheep furnishes food, raiment and shel- 
ter, the vital necessities for man. 


The World’s Best Fleeces 
from. Treasure Island 


The second booth contained an ex- 
hibit of the twenty-seven leading fleeces 
of the world, the prize winners at the 
recent Golden Gate International Wool 


Show at Treasure Island. The visitors 
were particularly impressed with the 
beauty of the Australian breed fleeces, 
and many inquired why the United 
States could not raise such good fleeces. 
The answer was to point out to them 
the grand champion fleece of the entire 
show—a beautiful fleece in the 64's 
market class, which was selected as the 
“tops among tops.” This fleece was 
raised under range conditions in the 
coast range of California, north of San 
Francisco, and is a model of type for 
the fine wool grower who would produce 
fleeces of exceptional market and com- 
mercial quality. The Australian Pol- 
warth and Corriedale fleeces were the 
recipients of much praise because 0 
their outstanding, beautiful white color, 
prominent and regular crimp and shit- 
ing luster. 
realize that these were single fleeces 4 
they seemed to them to be large enough 
for two fleeces. 


Many visitors could not 
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Virgin Wool and Shoddy as 
Fabric Materials 


The next booth contained an exhibit 
of the Forstmann Woolen Company, 
depicting the various steps in woolen 
and worsted manufacture, and some ex- 
cellent cards showing how fabrics from 
reworked wool are only one fifth as 
strong by tests as those made from vir- 
gin wool. At one end of the table, one 
saw a card displaying three different 
kinds of combs for shearing machines, 
together with skin strips showing the 
length of wool stubble left after shear- 
ing with the different combs. The Ari- 
zona comb leaves the shortest stubble, 
the 5-W comb leaves an average length 
of stubble while the Wyoming special 
comb leaves a considerable length of 
stubble to protect the sheep from the 
spring storms wich often occur during 
the shearing season. 


The Fleeces of Dual Purpose 
Breeds of Sheep 


Four fleeces from different breeds 
were shown in this group to give the 
visiting wool growers.an idea of the new 
breed wool types. Many were surprised 
and interested in the pictures shown 
with three of these: the Corriedale, 
Columbia and Targhee fleeces from the 
U. S. Sheep Experiment Station at Du- 
bois, Idaho. These pictures showed the 
ends of the wool fibers magnified 500 
times and by looking at them, one 
quickly obtained an idea of the fiber 
thickness and uniformity of the differ- 
ent breeds. The fiber ends showed con- 
siderable variation in fiber diameter as 
well as in contour of their outlines, 
which is quite typical of the dual pur- 
pose (crossbred) type of sheep. 


Fleece Income Per Ewe 


This exhibit was the highlight of the 
entire wool show and showed the varia- 
tion in fleece value from $1.82 to $4.86 
for all grades. Thus some sheep were 
producing fleeces worth three dollars 
more than those from other light shear- 
ing individuals. In any single grade the 
difference in fleece value between the 
lightest and heaviest fleece in that grade 
was around a dollar a fleece, with larger 
differences in some grades and smaller 
in others. Both wool growers and buy- 
ers were attracted at once to the heav- 





iest shrinking “fine” fleece, which show- 
ed a shrinkage of 80 per cent. Huwever, 
heavy shrinkage is not necessarily a 
great handicap, for this fleece was more 
valuable (by one dollar) than another 
“fine” fleece which shrank only 54 per 
cent, because the first fleece produced a 
pound more of clean wool. The amount 
of clean wool per fleece is a primary 
factor in wool improvement and one 
must study the relationship of greasy 
fleece weight and shrinkage to the 
amount of clean wool per fleece. Many 
expressed the opinion that the ewes pro- 
ducing the most clean wool per fleece 
were usually the best in body confor- 
mation, breeding capacity and feeding 
capacity. The fleece value exhibit was 
packed full of information and many 
wool growers visited it repeatedly dur- 
ing the convention, and studied it in- 
tently. 


Samples Show Shrinkages Repre- 
sentative of the Clip 


Another part of the exhibit, a group 
of charts, indicated that a series of 
small samples show shrinkages which 
are representative of the entire clip 
when processed at the mill. Thus for 
the first time, there is available a series 
of mill tests in which the shrinkage of 
a number of small samples has been 
compared with that entire lot, and the 
correspondence of results vindicates the 
system of taking small samples which 
has been developed through a number 
of years of experimentation in Wyo- 
ming. 

Quite a number of miniature wool 
bags and hand sample bags were used 
is an exhibit of the method of obtaining 
wool samples for shrinkage determina- 
tion. 


Ranges in Shrinkage by Grade in 
Different Districts of Wyoming 


A series of small charts showed the 
ranges of shrinkages by grade in the 
different districts of Wyoming ever the 
period of years from 1927 to 1934. Ad- 
ditional figures will shortly be available 
for five more years of the wool shrink- 
age work in Wyoming. 


The Models of Shearing Sheds 


A group of sheepmen could usually 
be found around the shearing shed 
models discussing the features which 
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they had found useful in their own ex- 
perience. A number had built or re- 
modeled their shearing sheds in recent 
years and the general consensus seemed 
to be that a combination shearing and 
lambing shed was the most useful to 
them, as it could be used for feed stor- 
age during the fall and winter, for shel- 
ter during the winter, and for shearing 
and lambing. The sacking stand model 
interested many sheepmen, who asked 
about plans so that they could make one 
like it for their shearing sheds. They 
were surprised at the simplicity of the 
lever arrangement for lifting the sacks 
for sewing. 


The Woolen Mill Exhibit 

The woolen mill at the Wyoming 
Penitentiary had a very interesting dis- 
play of their products, proving that 
wool can be processed as well as grown 
in Wyoming. They had on display an 
excellent assortment of blankets, hook- 
ed rugs, scarfs and neckties, and it was 
noticed that a number of sheepmen 
came back later with the women folks 
to look over the interesting assortment. 
Mr. Kleber Hadsell, a crusader for 
many years for truth in fabric, again 
prepared some interesting material 
showing the superiority of virgin wool 
over reworked wool when in fabrics. 
The “battle of the fibers,” included in 
this part of the exhibit, was typified in 
three small wire figures dressed in shod- 
dy, rags and virgin wool, fighting with 
lances. The Wyoming promotional 
blankets, which formed the covering of 
the sheep wagon, the theme of the ex- 
hibit, were made from the natural col- 
ored buck wool from Mr. Hadsell’s clip. 
The excellent designing and distinctness 
of the figures in the hooked rugs which 
were hung on the wall in the display, 
made them appear like wall pictures 
when viewed from a distance. 

ke 

Throughout the week the wool ex- 
hibit in the Masonic Hall was almost 
as popular a gathering place as the con- 
vention headquarters and it is estimated 
that some 300 wool growers and their 
lady folks viewed the exhibit. The 
ladies in many instances showed sur- 
prising knowledge of wool, and it will be 
up to the men folks to show more wool 
dollars income per head from their clip, 
through fleece improvement. ‘ 
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The Wool Market 


Boston, April 4, 1940 
E buying of spot wool in Bos- 
ton as well as contracting in the 
West have largely been suspended. The 
amount of wool contracted on the 
sheep’s back to date is but a small frac- 
tion of the amount that was contracted 
one year ago. It is noted that the con- 
tracts cover for the most part the best 
staple large clips, and the merchants 
have done a pretty decent job of select- 
ing the cream of the crop, particularly 
in Montana. Strange to say, a premium 
is now being paid for the deep-grown 
fine wools, whereas two years ago it was 
difficult to realize any more for the 
deep-grown staple fine wools than we 
could secure for the average French 
combing. 

Practically all dealers in Boston and 
Chicago have participated in the move- 
ment. To the best of our knowledge and 
belief, few of these contracts have been 
turned to manufacturers. Most of the 
wool purchased to date stands in the 
position of inventory in the hands of 
dealers. The failure to move these clips 
to manufacturers as was done last year 
is a contributing factor to the present 
stagnation between growers and mer- 
chants. 

Reports from our manufacturer 
friends indicate there is a good weight 
of cloth business waiting to be placed in 
New York. The manufacturers seem to 
be almost unanimous in the belief that 
the downward course of the top futures 
market has contributed largely to the 
present stagnant situation in the cloth 
market. Just last week one of the large 
spinners of worsted yarns said he was 
about to consummate a sale involving a 
large weight of yarn when his weaver 
customer received a telephone call stat- 
ing that the top futures had taken an- 
other nose-dive. This weaver immedi- 
ately delayed the placing of his busi- 
ness. 

This seems to be typical of the whole 
textile industry, and is certain to exist 
until a price level has been established. 
Spring season in women’s wear came to 
a close last week, and mills have started 


styling lines for the fall season. Prices 
are expected to show no marked change. 
Stocks of piece goods are reported to be 
extremely light. This is a very encour- 
aging factor, and it is likely to stimulate 
early buying of cloth, which will in turn 
force manufacturers into the grease wool 
market. There has been some increase 
noted in the volume of sales of both 
woolen blankets and sweaters. These 
lines are moving in a satisfactory vol- 
ume. 


About the only sale worth quoting in 
the Boston market in the last few days 
is a reported sale of a fairly large quan- 
tity of fine staple domestic wool to a 
manufacturer for June and July de- 
livery. The price is reported to have 
been 87 cents clean, landed mill, shrink- 
age to be agreed upon between the buy- 
er and the seller. In estimating values, 
it should be borne in mind that this 
sale involves strictly graded staple. 
Nowadays it is difficult to get a very 
large percentage of old-fashioned fine 
staple from the average territory fine 
clips and, no doubt, the sellers of this 
graded wool have taken this into con- 
sideration. 

The market for bright medium fleeces 
has continued to decline. This branch 
of the market has been a distinct dis- 
appointment. Dealers lowered their of- 
fers to growers of Ohio and Michigan 
medium wools to 28 cents on Monday 
of this week, whereas 30 cents had been 
paid the latter part of last week. Twen- 
ty-eight cents to the grower in Michi- 
gan and Ohio will enable them to sell 
the wool “country packed” delivered to 
Boston mills at 32@35 cents. Not much 
wool is available for sale, as shearing is 
not yet under way. 


One car of South Dakota medium 
semi-bright was sold last week for fu- 
ture delivery at 32 cents, landed mill, 
or about 30 cents F.O.B. shipping point 
in South Dakota. Michigan delaines 
were offered on the market today (April 
4) in fair volume at 32 cents net cash 
delivered. 


As a matter of comparison, the type 
of Ohio and Michigan medium: wool 


that is now selling in this market at 33 
@35 cents was sold last September a 
45@47 cents. It is doubtful whether 
growers are going to be willing to sel 
at such sharply reduced values as are 
now being imposed. 


Shearing in southern Utah, the West 
Slope section of Colorado, and the Ray. 
lins section of Wyoming will get under 
way in the next two or three weeks, and 
perhaps developments in these sections 
will establish a trading basis and will 
indicate what the growers are willing to 
take, and the dealers are willing to pay, 
The market, however, will largely be of 
the growers’ own making. 


We usually believe that the domestic 
market follows closely the trend of for- 
eign markets. The present is the excep- 
tion to the general rule, for foreign mar- 
kets are all strong with a strengthening 
tendency, while our domestic markets 
have constantly been sagging until our 
domestic values are about 20 per cent 
below foreign importing parity. This 
is in striking contrast to values of last 
September and October when our do- 
mestic market was not only fully up to 
importing parity, but we were selling 
wool at about 5@10 cents per clean 
pound above the cost of equivalent for- 
eign grades. It has been proven time 
and time again that just as much wodl, 
and in many cases more wool, is con- 
sumed on an active market on a fairly 
high plane of values than is used on al 
exceedingly low market. A lower price 
does not always increase consumption. 
This particularly applies to grease wool. 

In refusing at this time to grant a non 
recourse loan on wool, Secretary Wal- 
lace pointed out that wool is about the 
only agricultural commodity of which 
there is no surplus and that preset 
values were considerably above 1909 to 
1914 parity, all of which is very true 
In addition to this line of reasoning, he 
pointed out that the stocks of wool it 
the hands of dealers and manufacturers 
are very small, and with anything like 
normal consumption, all of the domestic 
clip now being shorn will be required, 
and about one hundred to one hundred 
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and fifty million pounds of foreign wool 
in addition thereto. He stated, with the 
supply of wool limited and an average 
normal demand in prospect, there seem- 
ed to be no valid reason why a loan 
should now be made. 


The optimism expressed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington 
as to future values of wool is in striking 
contrast to the gloom and pessimism we 
find on Summer Street. This, however, 
could be changed over night if a few 
orders were forthcoming in New York 
as everyone expects, and merchants 
succeed in turning their contracts. An 
active demand for wool would immedi- 
ately develop. 


It is difficult indeed to give any satis- 
factory explanation why the present 
wool market should be so completely de- 
void of activity. 

C. J. Fawcett 





New Method of Computing 
Duty on Foreign Wools 


UCH speculation and controversy 
have existed for years over the 
shrinkages placed on imported wools. 
Our present duty of 34 cents per clean 
pound makes necessary the estimate of 
shrinkage in order to arrive at the 
grease pound duty to be paid by the im- 
porter. It is practically a physical im- 
possibility for one, or even two or three 
wool experts to examine each lot of a 
large cargo of foreign wool. This has 
been done, and generally considered 
well done, by government appraisers to 
whom due credit belongs. 


It now develops, however, that the 
Treasury Department has been con- 
ducting experiments for two years in the 
matter of shrinkages. They now have in- 
stalled elaborate machinery at the Ap- 
praisers’ Stores in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, designed to arrive at the actual 
shrinkage that will take place in the 
normal manufacturing process. On 
Monday, March 25, Dr. H. J. Wollner, 
consulting chemist to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, held a demonstration of 
the new method of shrinking wools at 
the Appraisers’, Stores to which many of 
the prominent merchants and importers 


in Boston were invited. An observer 
could not fail to be impressed with the 
thoroughness and the technical know- 
ledge displayed by Dr. Wollner, in 
charge. The method may be described 
as follows: An instrument has been de- 
vised that will in ten seconds extract a 
sample of wool from each bale presented 
for importation. A sample two inches 
in diameter and about a foot in depth 
is taken from each bale through a cut- 
ting process. The instrument bores 
right into the compressed bale and in 
this manner takes a cross section of all 
types of wool to be found in the bale. 
These samples are taken to the scour- 
ing machinery, and through three dis- 
tinct operations are thoroughly cleans- 
ed. Some twenty thousand tests have 
been made during the last two years 
and the results are very striking indeed. 
As many as three distinct tests have 
been made of given importations, and 
each test has given yields within the 
range of 14 per cent variation. Like- 
wise, tests made by this modern method 
have been checked with yields obtained 
by manufacturers in their usual course 
of manufacturing. These tests also have 
been very favorable. 


No doubt, the accuracy and practic- 
ability of these operations will be chal- 
lenged by importers and manufacturers, 
and the aid of the courts may be in- 
voked. Much, however, will depend on 
the official definition that will eventually 
be established by the Secretary of the 
Treasury as to what constitutes “clean 
content.” While it is probably too early 
to evalue results, the impressions to 
date are generally quite favorable. 


The importance of arriving at accu- 
rate shrinkages may be illustrated by 
the statement made by Dr. Wollner to 
the effect that a variation of 3 per cent 
in the yields of imported wools in the 
season of 1938 would make a difference 
of about a million dollars in revenue to 
the United States government. 


The wool growers are also interested 
in seeing proper shrinkages placed on 
imported wools, for it is in this manner, 
and only in this manner, that the wool 
grower can enjoy the full benefit of the 
34-cents-per-clean-pound duty to which 
he is rightfully entitled. 

C. J. Fawcett 





Western Wool 


Transactions 


EPORTS on wool transactions in 
the western area in recent weeks 
are summarized as follows: 

Reports from Arizona are to the effect 
that 500,000 pounds of the Salt River Val- 
ley wool has been sold or consigned to east- 
ern marketing centers. This early crop of 
Arizona wools is estimated at around a mil- 
lion pounds. Highest price paid to April 1 
was 301% cents, as against 23 cents last 
year. 


In California recent wool sales have been 
made in a price range of 23 to 3014 cents, 
with as much as 32 cents being paid for 
some very choice lots. 

Thirty cents has been paid for three lots 
of Montrose, Colorado, wools. 

In Idaho, bids from 265% to 285% cents 
were all refused on the John Archabal wools 
on March 12. About the same time, 6000 
fleeces (%% and %4 blood) of shorn Hager- 
man, Idaho, wool were sold to the Utah 
Woolen Mills at 3114 cents, and the Ore- 
gon Worsted Company, early in the month, 
acquired. some 13,200 fleeces in the Bliss, 
Hagerman, and Nampa areas at 30 cents. 
There was also one sale of Boise wools at 
303% cents. Since the middle of the month 
quite a number of sales have been reported 
from 2914 to 31 cents. 

The Montana News Letter states that the 
second week of March was characterized by 
unusually heavy contracting of 1940 wools 
in some sections of that state, and by the 
beginning of April, it was estimated that 
about four million pounds of the 1940 Mon- 
tana clip had been contracted. The report- 
ed price range is 27 to 3114 cents, with the 
average around 29 cents. 

There has been little activity in Utah 
wools, although up to March 11, a few good 
small lots had been purchased at 28 cents, 
one lot going at 28%. 

It is estimated that at least two million 
pounds of Texas 12-months’ wool has been 
tied up in contracts at 30 cents a pound. 





Besse Renamed President 
Of Manufacturer’s — 


Association 


RTHUR BESSE was reelected 
president and Walter Humphreys 
secretary-treasurer, of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers at 
the celebration of its 75th anniversary 
at the Copley-Plaza Hotel in Boston on 
April 4. 
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The Lamb Markets 


Chicago 


EGGING the lamb market at $10 

on the last lap of winter was a fluke. 
The buying side had previously charted 
that course, but the aforesaid peg re- 
fused to stay put. Repeated bear raid- 
ing erased the $10 quotation on two oc- 
casions, but a large percentage of the 
crop changed hands in a $10 to $10.40 
range. Reduced slaughter, following 
January and February liquidation, was 
a saving factor. Dressed trade blew, 
alternately, hot and cold. Minus an in- 
termittently healthy shipping demand, 
the quotation list would have been 50 
to 75 cents lower, and for this prop, 
New York kosher trade was solely re- 
sponsible. Eliminate that competition, 
and the lamb market would lose its 
bloom. 

Whenever eastern orders absorb 40 
per cent of Chicago receipts, it is in- 
variably possible to put on 25 cents 
per hundred; whenever demand from 
that quarter is restricted, or eliminated, 
which is frequently the case, local kill- 
ers have an inning, and for such oppor- 
tunities, they are always alert. At in- 
tervals the market ran wild, in striking 
contrast to other branches of the trade, 
fat cattle slipping steadily, while the 
hog market constantly sought the low- 
est levels in nearly a decade. 

Lamb was the costliest animal food 
on the list. A $10 market was so con- 
spicuously out of line with $5 hog 
droves that both processors and feeders 
expressed surprise that the spread could 
be maintained, especially as dirt-cheap 
pork competed actively and persistent- 
ly with relatively high-cost lamb. Every 
interest, processing, wholesaling, and 
retailing, pushed pork sales; lamb lack- 
ed all semblance of selling force. Pork 
was the beneficiary of 90 per cent of 
meat advertising lineage. 

Despite this vending handicap, the 
lamb market, with the exception of oc- 
casional setbacks, was healthy; feeders 
recovered their investment plus a reas- 
onable board bill, creating an era of 
good feeling that portends a healthy 


Comparative Prices Live and Dressed 


Sheep and Lambs 








CHICAGO AVERAGE LIVE LAMB PRICES 














Week Ended: Mar. 30, 1940 Mar. 23,1940 April 1, 1939 
Lambs: 
Ee aaa ee $10.30 ee. $ 9.77 
Gaon and Chorcé 10.11 10.01 9.43 
Medium and Good... 9.52 9.38 8.60 
a ee coe, ae eee 8.38 8.22 7.39 
Ewes: 
Good and Choice__ 5.00 5.21 5.37 
Common and Medium ___. 3.88 3.98 3.98 
NEW YORK AVERAGE WESTERN DRESSED LAMB PRICES 
Choice—38 Ibs. down.........-...---------- $19.30 $19.50 $19.50 
Good—38 Ibs. down 18.40 18.50 18.50 
Medium—All weights —.._____________. 16.60 17.00 17.20 
Common—AIll weights —____________ ; 15.50 16.00 15.75 








‘Closely Sorted 








market for feeding lambs when the new 
crop is ready to move. Thousands of fed 
western lambs paid $1 per bushel for a 
diet of 50-cent corn, in fact winter gain 
cost has always favored feeders. Strenu- 
ous A.A.A. effort to elevate corn to 
“parity” or at least to the loan figure 
made scant progress, otherwise feeding 
results would have been less satisfac- 
tory. Obviously the corn valorization 
plan was conceived in the interest of 
the grain farmer and is adverse to that 
of the feeder, especially the commercial 
element under the necessity of replen- 
ishing feed bunkers by purchase. This 
condition prompts lamb feeders to cur- 
tail the corn portion of the ration, sub- 
stituting soy bean meal, patent feeds, 
and other competitors of corn. Feeders 
who used Sargo during the winter sea- 
son report satisfactory results. In some 
instances lambs were dislodged prema- 


turely, owing to difficulty in buying 
corn locally. 

How erratic the March market was 
is indicated by wide weekly price muta- 


tions. During the first week $10.40@ 
10.60 bought the bulk of desirable 
lambs at Chicago, $8.50 to $9 garnered 
the bulk of a meager supply of shorn 
stock. During the second week the top 
was set back to $10 on a persistent and 
successful bear raid, for which reduced 
eastern demand and swelling receipts 
were responsible factors. Whenever the 
market went on a $10@10.50 basis, 
loading over the hinterland expanded, 
and processors were afforded an oppor- 
tunity to save money. During the third 
week the $10.50 top was restored, bulk 
of the crop, appraised at $9.60@9.85 
on the previous break, advancing to 
$10.25@10.50, shorn lambs earning 
$8.85@9. On this rise $10.65 was paid 
for picked lots by city butchers. On 
the month-end crack in prices, the top 
dropped from $10.65 to $10.10, with 
the bulk at $9.75@10, including strings 
of 112 to 116-pounders, all Colorado 
fed, at the low end of the spread. On 
every break, weights above 100 pounds 
were penalized 25 cents per hundred; 
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when the price trend was upward, and 
killers were under the necessity of buy- 
ing for numbers, buyers overlooked 
heft. 

Approximately, March slaughter un- 
der federal inspection was 10 per cent 
less than that of March, 1939. Had 
January and February volume been 
maintained, prices would have ruled 
lower. Fortunately, feeders marketed 
closely as to weight, averting an exces- 
sive supply of big lambs, for which 
there is always restricted demand. 

Running true to form, killers lost 
money on their turnover, a stereotyped 
contention applied to each species. 
Their only reason for following upturns 
was necessity, keeping killing gangs on 
full time and taking care of their trade. 
The inevitable price ceiling was scratch- 
ed in dressed trade circles as usual; 
when desirable carcasses reached $18 
to $20, wholesale, at eastern markets, 
demand waned, indicating that consum- 
ers were switching to cheaper pork. 
Pelt credits to buyers were maintained 
at the all-winter figure, $2.50 per hun- 
dred, live weight of the animal. 

Mutton backed up, fat ewes breaking 
50 cents per hundred after reaching $6. 
The best light, fed ewes sagged to 
$5.50; old nannies went as low as $2. 
Yearling quotations were erased, the 
winter fed crop of Texans, which was 
highly profitable to feeders, petering 
out. 

Early April found visible supply east 
of the Missouri River at the exhaus- 


tion stage. Farmer feeders cut loose 
early, getting the short end of the 
money, as the advance was not in evi- 
dence until Colorados got in motion 
about mid-March, when the run from 
that quarter proved to be a life-saver 
for killers. A feature worth noting was 
the arrival of a raft of native lambs of 
last year’s crop at this juncture which 
sold at $8.50@9 per hundred, with the 
cull end at $6. This is a harbinger of 
what may happen if farm-flock expan- 
sion continues. There is a market for 
trash, but always at low prices. A flock 
of sheep in incompetent hands is not an 
asset in an individual sense, and as num- 
bers count in the price determination 
process, inferior and mediocre product 
is a trade nuisance. The history of the 
business is that whenever lamb growing 
on farms expands, trash multiplies and, 
although sheep husbandry has improv- 
ed, history will repeat with expanding 
production. 

April supply prospects were narrow- 
ed to the residue in Colorado and Ne- 
braska feed lots, plus an expanding 
movement from the interior California 
valleys, which was initiated at mid- 
March, when several substantial ship- 
ments reached Chicago killers, although 
not in sufficient numbers to seriously in- 
fluence values. Physical conditions in 
California were favorable early in the 
season, dubious early in April; but the 
eastward movement will be substantial- 
ly heavier than a year ago when the 
crop was a failure. California contract- 
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HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


TOP MAKERS 
253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 











Marketin?, Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 


734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington Idaho 
California - Nevada 












(a i BLANKETS + BATTING 
"ROBES + COVERLETS 


From mill to you. Made from your own wool. Also sold 
direct if you have no we = Beautiful creations. Priced 


reasonable ....... mples and Catalog FREE. 
WEST UNITY WOOLEN mitts * 132 Lynn Street 
WEST UNITY, OHIO 


AN OUTSTANDING WOOL 
STORAGE & SALES SERVICE 


@ For aggressive wool growers we offer 
complete, safe, federal-licensed warehousing 
facilities; up-to-the-minute market information; 
economical sales service; well-lighted sample 
room for the display of grower-owned clips; 

2 and expert handling of wool 


i by licensed wool men. 


x 
a “te 


WESTERN WOOL STORAGE C0. 


1235 N.W. IRVING »« PORTLAND, OREGON 











COLORADO 
Robert O. Ingram, Fowler 
Earl Rule, Montrose 
S. A. Taylor, Durango 
H. A. Tyzack, Craig 
DAKOTA 
Ole Hanson, Bowman, N. Dak. 
Roy A. Hanson, Belle Fourche, "sg. Dak. 
IDAHO 
Sherman F. Furey, May 
- O. McMurray, Boise 
Harry Wilson, Twin Falls 
OREGON 
Jce Abasolo, Burns 
R. Roy Baker, Lakeview, Ore. 
and Alturas, Calif. 
N. L. Robinson, Portland 











Wool Commission Merchants 


WHAT IS YOUR WOOL WORTH? 


WHETHER YOU WANT TO SELL OR SHIP, 


ASK OUR NEAREST AGENT 


MONTANA 
Sam W. Ditty, Dillon 
Roy A. Hanson, Miles City 
J. H. Healy, Bozeman 
H. F. McFarlin, Billings 
R. P. Nelson, Hinsdale 
Robert L. Waddell, Great Falls 
NEVADA 
J. O. McMurray, Hotel Meyer, Elko 
Harry J. Smith, Ely 
NEW MEXICO and ARIZONA 
Nat H. Barrows, Jr., 
909 Ridgecrest Drive, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
TEXAS 


Jack Allison, San Angelo 
James J. Hannon, Brownwood 


MUNRO, KINCAID, EDGEHILL, INC. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


UTAH 


David M. Edgehill 

A. A. Callister 
302 Atlas Bldg., 
Salt Lake City 


L. R. Anderson, Manti 

M. W. Anderson, Centerfield 
Arthur Brian, Loa 

R. S. Jordan, Roosevelt 

E. Ray Lyman, Parowan 

A. W. McKinnon, Price 

Pratt Osborne, Spring City 

C. W. Powell, Jr., Richfield 

— Roland Tietjen, Monroe 
H. A. Tyzack, Vernal 


WYOMING 
Wm. J. Kissick, Worland 




















Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing. Self Clinchine 


Send for Free Samples 











LIVE STOCK MARKING CHALK 


A grease crayon, suitable for marking sheep 
and lambs, in grading and sorting. Colors: Red, 
green, blue, yellow, orange. Sample on request. 
Recommendations from sheepmen in the West 
and at central markets. 


S & S SUPPLY COMPANY 


2115A Pine Street St. Louis, Mo. 








The Canfield Camp Stove 
The Perfect Pack Stove for the Sheepman 
DELIVERED PRICE, $8.00 


CANFIELD STOVE CO. 


ONTARIO, OREGON 








ALWUZ-0N xc: —. 
Serums, Aggressins, Bacterins, yo 
and Antigens — Veterinary Specialties 


INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 
240-242 East 2nd So. Salt Lake City, Utah 











WORMS can’t kitt 


PROFITS IN MY LIVESTOCK! 


WORM CAPSULES 





For sheep, hogs, dogs, foxes and poul- 
try, Nema Capsules are dependable and 
low in cost. Millions of Nema Worm 
Capsules are used annually. 


FREE! NEW WORM BOOKLET 


Write for illustrated, instructive new booklet No. 650 
on the worming of livestock, dogs and foxes 


Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N 13-D 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICA, 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 








SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Yorlacher & Hammond’s Sheep................. $2.0 


Uultz & Hill’s aanee So and Wool.... 3. ro 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
Management 4.00 





FOR SALE BY 
National Wool Growers Assn. 
509 MeCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Uta> 











ing opened on an $8.50@9 basis, 
straight across; later sales will depend 
on Colorado’s holding. Probably the 
April and May run from both sections 
will overlap, but southerns from the 
Kentucky and Tennessee area will be 
late owing to a sub-Arctic winter there- 
abouts that kept flocks off snow-cover- 
ed wheat fields. Since that feed became 
available, however, lambs have picked 
up perceptibly, so that a 2-week delay 
will be the limit. Killers are anxiously 
awaiting a grist of early lambs from 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
sources from which they expect a 10 
per cent supply increase. Missouri also 
reports a decided increase in the num- 
ber of lambs dropped this season. 


A hat full of springers reported 
around, and subsequent, to Easter. The 
first draft over the scales cost killers 
$12 to $15 per hundred. Oklahoma, 
rapidly getting into action, sent a large 
percentage of the spring lambs avail- 
able, killers complaining over excessive 
weight, around 90 pounds, as spring 
meat vending is on a quarter carcass 
basis. Light-weight fed lambs can be 
substituted for “genuine” springers, and 
invariably go over the retailers’ counter 
in that guise, as yearling carcasses sell 
as fed lambs. Texas is cashing year- 
lings, lambs of last year’s crop, at 7@ 
7% cents out of the wool, that will go 
on feed 30 to 60 days. 


Colorado will be out early in May, 
clearing the decks for what promises to 
be a heavy run of Californias, especially 
when compared with the 1939 rivulet 
from that source. A delegation of Cali- 
fornia feeders is arousing interest in 
buying circles. 


Northwestern flocks wintered well; 
lambing results will, of course, depend 
on weather conditions at that period. 
No early lamb contracting is on the 
card. Last year a heavy volume of trade 
was done in May thereabouts at $7@ 
7.25, but growers are not in that mood 
now. An $8 market, straight across, is 
the play growers contemplate. The crop 
is in strong hands, old feed on the 
ground is abundant, and despite increas- 
ed flocks in recent years, Montana has 
room for more sheep and is planning 
further expansion. Both Dakotas are 
also sheep-minded. 


The National Wool Crowe; 


Demand for yearling ewes, and evey 
ewe lambs, is already urgent. A sale 
of unborn Oregon ewe and _ wether 
lambs was reported late in March at $9 
for ewes and $7 for wethers. This sale 
is not a criterion however, as the stock 
was choice Lincoln rams and half-blood 
ewes, filling a Tennessee order. Bank. 
ers with foreclosed farms in that state 
are in the market for ovine breeding 
stock, to be placed in tenants’ hands in 
50 head bunches. A late March sale. 
at Billings, Montana, by Harry Snyder, 
involved a large band of yearling ewes, 
also headed for the country south of 
the Ohio River. The price was $8, the 
owner considering them well sold at 
that figure. In the event that Tennes. 
see and Kentucky have grass, both 
states will be in the market for breed- 
ing stock with both feet. 

J. E. Poole 





St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for the month of March 

were approximately 96,300 com- 
pared with 78,016 in February, and 
102,803 in March a year ago. Of the 
month’s total, 41,258 came from Colo- 
rado feed lots, 23,194 from Nebraska, 
13,545 from Texas and New Mexico, 
1,534 from Arizona, and 1,073 from 
Wyoming and Utah. 

There was a good tone to the lamb 
market most of the month, and prices 
held up well. The top on fed offerings 
ranged from $9.75 to $10.40, and closed 
at $9.85 with less desirable and weighty 
kinds down to $9.50 in some instances. 
Fresh shorn lambs sold late at $8.25, 
but choice grades were quoted up to 
$8.50 or higher. Fall clips sold up to 
$9.25 near the close. Odd lots of native 
spring lambs sold up to $11.50 the 
first half of the month, and Texas and 
New Mexico ranged $11@12. One 
shipment of only fair quality Arizonas 
sold last week at $10.75. Aged sheep 
closed 15@25 cents higher, choice ewes 
being quoted around $5.35 on the close; 
yearlings $8.50@8.75; two-year-olds 
$7.50@7.75; and old wethers $6.25@ 
6.50. 

H. H. Madden 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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Kansas City 


ARCH uncovered a $10 market for 
fed, wooled lambs. On 15 of the 
26 market days $10, or better, was paid, 
or the market was quotable at that fig- 
ure. On 11 days the top figure ranged 
from $9.65 to $9.90, and the average 
for the 31-day period was the highest 
of any month since fed lambs began to 
move last November. The top, $10.25, 
was paid on six days and the low top, 
$9.65, was recorded on three days. 
However, the closing quotation for the 
month, which was nominal, as no good 
lambs arrived on that date, was $9.75 
and was only 10 cents above the Febru- 
ary close. Good lambs made around a 
$10 average which, in the face of the 
abnormally low hog prices that prevail- 
ed, was a very good price. 


Two material factors have been in 
favor of dressed lambs. One is that win- 
ter feeders have learned to produce a 
high quality product, and the other is 
that through well-directed advertising 
they have kept this product before the 
American public. It is doubtful whether 
any other country produces fed lambs in 
volume that compare in quality and fin- 
ish to American lambs. There has been 
an upward average weight trend in re- 
cent years, but breeding for larger type 
has been such that the carcass could 
easily carry the weight. It is also evi- 
dent that many large sections have de- 
veloped the skill and ability in feeding 
that produces highest finish. The winter 
feeder is not only confident of the ex- 
cellence of his product, but he has also 
convinced the consumer about that 
point. From all angles winter lamb 
feeding, though still under the influence 
of current feed conditions, has become 
a well-stabilized business of large vol- 
ume. It has risen above some of the 
uncertainties of a decade or so ago. 
However, the feeder must keep in mind 
that he is making a product that has 
to meet strong competition from other 
meats. And so it seems that a $10 lamb 
market, as against a $4.50 to $5 hog 
market in March, is a very creditable 
performance. People like meat, but 
they are prone to make the meat bill 
the basis of household economy. 

Shorn lambs, which began to show in 
appreciable volume late in February, 


were offered in increased supply in 
March. This, of course, is in keeping 
with an advancing season. Early in the 
month shorn lambs sold at $8 to $8.50, 
rose to a peak of $9 the middle of the 
month, and then eased off to about the 
opening level. Most of the shorn lambs 
came from Texas and New Mexico, and 
the unmarketed supply in those states 
will probably be shorn before they move 
in the next few weeks. 

Western Nebraska and _ northern 
Colorado have the bulk of fed lambs 
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remaining to be marketed. This supply 
will be cleaned up closely in the next 
four weeks. The Arkansas and San Luis 
valleys are about cleaned up. 

' The March mature mutton supply 
was mostly fat ewes that sold at $4 to 
$5.50, or on a steady to strong basis. 
Late in the month there were several 
strings of fresh shorn ewes from south- 
ern sections of the Southwest, not very 
fat, that brought $2.75 to $3.75. The 
few loads of yearlings available brought 
$7 to $8. Some aged wethers sold at $5 








every Armour dollar 


It has to be... 
producer... 


and is... 


terms of what they mean to you. 


nership with you. 








34, of Every Armour Dollar 
Goes Back to YOU 


Before you send your livestock and produce to market. . 
important fact about the way Armour and Company serves you: 


Three fourths of all the money that comes to Armour and Company from 
the sale of Armour Meat, Produce and By-Products . . 
. . . goes back to you, the stock-raisers and farmers. 


A company that is consistently able to so ear-mark such a large slice of its 
every sales dollar for the men who supply it with its raw materials has to 
be pretty efficiently managed and run. 


. a strong and steady ally of the American 
a dependable and constant market for his goods. It has 
to consider its operations not only in the light of its own welfare, but in 


We'd like to have you think of Armour and Company in just those terms. 
We welcome every opportunity to prove ... and improve . . . our part- 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


Producers of Armour’s Star Ham, Star Bacon, Star Sausage, and a 
Complete Line of Quality Canned Meats. 


. remember this 


. three fourths of 


President 
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to $6. All told, mutton tonnage was ny 
very large. 

March, as is usually the case, broughf ° 
the first new-crop lambs to market. Ty 25 
earliest movement is always schedule) & 
to arrive in time for the Easter tra 18 
and since Easter came unusually earl) ¥ 
this year arrival dates had to be set w 
accordingly. Last year the first spring °% 
lambs arrived on March 27. This yey) 2% 
they showed up on March 11. The firy) 5? 
offerings this year were from Arizona 
They brought $11.50 to $11.65, as com ™ 
pared with $10.50 last year. In the nex) 44 
few days offerings sold at $11.85 to $12, Pe 
to make the peak levels, and from the} 1 
on, after offerings were too late to gif V4 
into Easter distributing channels, the) 4 
market broke and the March clog) i 
found spring lambs selling at $10) ") 
$10.50. This month Arizona marketed} ““ 
12,148 lambs in Kansas City, compared} led 
with 7,987 in the same period in 1939) ‘ke 
The early Easter day accounted for thep P? 
increase. 

Although March brought increasei) 
receipts of spring lambs to Kansas City, 
the total supply of sheep and lambs) ‘! 
101,479, was 22,245 smaller than ip 
March, 1939. In the three months re 
ceipts were 299,405 as against 368,05I§ , 
—a decrease of 68,646. Decreases fronp | 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas combinel 
were greater than the total net decrease 
Some western states contributed ip 
creases. 


KANSAS CITY 


Is one of the largest sheep and lamb 
slaughter points in the United States. 


It has all the nationally known packers, 
many order and shipper buyers, and a 
demand from Southeastern states not 
represented on any other market. 


It has the great power of quickest dis- 
tribution to all sections. 

It is a market where open competitive 
demand functions at all times. 


A Big Market A Good Market 


THE KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS COMPANY 











fr RANKLIN “ssc: ~ SHEEP 
(ij), Sick SHEEP NEVER SHOW A PROFIT Pyotect Your Sheep! 


fy Protect Your Entire Band by Vaccinating with 
Franklin Ovine Mixed Bacterin FRANKLIN Ovine 
Ecthyma Vaccine 


FRANKLIN OVINE MIXED BACTERIN is an effective 
product for both prevention and treatment of compli- 

(For Soremouth in Sheep and Goats) 
FRANKLIN TETRA DRENCH 


cated cases of d with hemorrhagic 
FRANKLIN NICOTINE 40% 
MARKING 





septicemia where there are para-typhoid and other in- 
fections of sheep and lambs. This bacterin contains, in 
——_ to bed weeny ae pen of a septicemia, 
im a number of other led cultures of organisms commonly 
FRANKLIN PAINT 
found in complicated infections in sheep FRANKLIN SHEEP DIP 
FRANKLIN BLOOD STOPPER 
Sold by Drug Store Agencies. 
Special Sheep 
Booklet Free! 


Price 5¢ per dose 
Ask Franklin Dealer 


Get Rid of Worms 
or write to the 


FRANKLIN DRENCH POWDER is effective for expelling 
both the stomach worms and tape worms. In addition 
to the copper sulphate and nicotine sulphate, it contains 
other medicinal ingredients that help to expel the killed 
worms and in the healing of the lacerated linings of the nearest office f. 
# intestines. Water only need be added to the powder. 
Send for Bi muanle 
of Franklin Products, 
©. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 
160 mature animals or 320 young, mean W weccy) Sie hee fame 


Complete directions are on each package. 
De 10-ounce k 6 
3 $2.00. 5-ounce package, 80 mature sheep, 160 lambs, $1.25. Leke City Los Angeles 





A 20-ounce package will make 5 gallons of drench C. M. P ipkin 
solution. This is good for 320 doses for mature sheep 
or goats, or 640 doses for lambs or kids. Price $3.00. 











Denver 


ECEIPTS during March totaled 
153,661 head of sheep and lambs 
as compared to 169,864 head for the 
same month a year ago, or a decreas 
of 16,203—which was more than a 
counted for by fewer numbers comill 
from Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, Tex 
and California. Colorado receipts i 
March increased from 113,000 a yea! 
ago to 128,000 this year for the month 
and there were some increases show 
from New Mexico and Arizona. 
The March fat lamb market wa 





BRANDS 
MORE SHEEP 
PER GALLON 


‘“‘Home on the Range”’ 


Sheep Camp Trailer and Commissary 









SCOURS OUT 
BRANDS WET or DRY 

DOES NOT MAT FIBRES 
DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or HIDE 





1939 MODEL — MANY IMPROVEMENTS 

Will save you $75 per month in feed of horses, 
yet gives you the use of your truck for hauling 
lambs, feed, etc. 

“7 be drawn by car or saddle horse. Full. size 
bed, W. stove, cupboard, table, bins, drawers, 








dy “trost-proof vegetable ane etc., 
100% weather-proof. Insulated steel to 
Can be purchased on the oy Catenin 
payment plan. 
Write for literature 
ASK ABOUT WINGLINE HOUSE TRAILERS 


AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
427 So. Univ. Ave. Provo, Utah 








Oldest, most widely used brand. Avail- 
able in black, red, green. Recommended 
and sold by leading wool associations. 
For sale also by dealers or direct from 
William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


for 40 years “‘The Standard Brand of the West’’ 





more or less an up-and-down afiailf 


Prices closed the month 25 cents pé 
hundred higher than the February clo 
a $9.60 top FPR being paid Februalj 
29 and $9.85 FPR top on March 30. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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The two high spots of the month oc- 
curred on two Mondays—March 4 and 
25—when $10.25 FPR was paid on 
each of those days for a total of some 
18 carloads of northern Colorado fed 
wooled lambs. 

The two low spots of the month also 
occurred on two Mondays, March 11 
and 18, when tops of $9.75 FPR and 
$9.50 FPR respectively were paid. 

Under heavier receipts around at all 
markets following the two high Mon- 
days, prices broke from 25 to 50 cents 
per hundred for a day or two following; 
however after the two low Mondays, 
values strengthened 40 cents per hun- 
dred the following two days under 
lighter receipts around over the coun- 
try, which goes to show the market was 
“ticklish,” and almost entirely control- 
led by total supplies offered at all mar- 
ket points combined and not at any one 
point as some believe. 

Prices soared from $9.60 FPR on 
February 29 to $10.25 FPR on March 
4, then dropped off to $10.00 FPR the 
three subsequent days, and ended that 
week in a somewhat stronger position. 

The following Monday saw best 


lambs sold at $9.75 FPR, with mid- 
week prices up to $10.15 FPR, but 
wound up the week back at $9.75 FPR. 

Monday of the third week in March 
experienced the extreme low level of 
$9.50 FPR top; however from Tuesday 
values gradually strengthened daily, 
with the week closing on Friday and 
Saturday at tops of $10 FPR. 

The fourth week started out well with 
$10.25 FPR taking ten carloads, but the 
following two days saw 25 cents per 
hundred taken off each day until $9.75 
FPR was again reached. The week 
closed, however, in a little stronger posi- 
tion with $9.85 FPR paid for the bulk 
of the run on Friday and Saturday. 

A total of 367 carloads of northern 
Colorado fed wooled lambs were sold 
at Denver throughout the month at an 
average price of $9.91 FPR. There 
were 73 loads of southern, western and 
northern Colorado lambs cleared at an 
average of $9.66 flat basis. Eleven cars 
of Wyoming lambs from various dis- 
tricts averaged $9.66 flat, and sixteen 
loads of Idaho lambs averaged $9.44 
flat, or freight-paid-to-Denver basis. 

The first carload shipment of spring 


Cr 


ww 


lambs arrived on the market and sold 
Friday, March 15, at $11.75 flat basis, 
averaging 8312 lbs. These two cars 
came from the Salt River Valley of 
Arizona. Trucked-in springers the same 
day also brought $11.75. The next 
shipment of springers landed the fol- 
lowing Monday from Delta, Utah, and 
the three decks averaged 81 pounds 
and brought $11.35. Native springers 
the same day cleared at $10.25@11.25. 
On Wednesday, March 27, three more 
doubles of Arizona springers averaging 
83 to 86 pounds were taken at $10.50. 

The first shipment of California 
spring lambs this season arrived and 
sold on Saturday, March 30, averaging 
97 pounds, at $10.10. 

Carloads of clipped lambs from Wyo- 
ming brought $8.50 flat, Utah $8.35, 
and from Idaho $8.65. 

Fat ewes were confined mainly to 
truck-ins; however there were three 
carloads from Longmont, Colorado, sold 
early in the month at $4.90@5 flat, 
and one load from Ft. Collins brought 
$5 FPR on March 25. Native fat ewes 
ranged from $3 to $5, with bulk above 
$4. R. C. Albright 


STEWART 2-Man Portable Shearer 4 


COMPLETE WITH ENGINE AND. GRINDER . : aa ; aa 


SET IT UP ANYWHERE 


Shearer. 


Convenient base and three-section joint- 
ed shafts same as used on Stewart Custom 
Hundreds of units in use with 


Single unit 
outfit can 
be installed 
in the trunk 
of an auto- 
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this special shaft prove it unequalled for 
easy, convenient operation under all con- 
ditions—in the back end of a truck or any 
platform two feet or more above ground 
level. Compact, light in weight, easily 
transported anywhere, here is the ideal 
auxiliary equipment for a big plant or com- 
plete for a team of two custom shearers. 
Famous make engine is the last word in 
easy starting, reliability and economy. 


LATEST E-B SHEARS 
CAST IRON DISC GRINDER 


Two latest Stewart E-B wide handpieces 
with four wide combs and eight wide cut- 
ters are included. Special heavy duty grinder with two 13-inch 
cast iron discs, cement brush, emery circles, etc. Latest 
Stewart Positive Drive V-Belt Gear. 


mobile and 
operated as ¢ 
illustrated 
to right. 





LOW COST 


Elimination of cones, clutches, etc., and 
development of new type engine make pos- 
sible the low price of this new Stewart 
Two-Man Portable Shearer—$50 below the 
price of any comparable equipment. Low- 
est upkeep cost of any shearing gear on the market. See 
Catalog GE-2. Shipping weight, 250 pounds. Price........§175.00 
f.o.b. Salt Lake City. 





Similar machine in single units, 
$94.50 f.o.b. Salt Lake City 


For The Best In Shearing Equipment Of All Kinds . . . See The Stewart Line Of Shears, Combs, Cutters, Grinders 


Made and Guaranteed by CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY «© 51 Years Making Quality Products 


WESTERN OFFICE: 224 S. W. TEMPLE ST.,SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE: 5600 ROOSEVELT RD.,CHICAGO,ILL. e 





Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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faFen 1940: And this, by the way, is our first column 

in our 4th year as a columnist for the National Wool 
Grower. We have enjoyed our association with the people 
in the office of the Wool Grower, and the cards and letters 
we have received from the readers—flock masters, herders 
und camp tenders out on the range—have made the job of 
writing this column a pleasure. 

April! Something in that month named April makes a 
feller feel clean und glad that he is living where the grass is 
growing green. Lambs out scampering in the meadows, wool 
clip sheared und in the bag, Mamma digging in the garden, 
boys out yonder in the field, blackbirds singing in the tules, 
gold pieces shining on their wings—seems like everything 
und everybody wants to whistle, shout or sing. 

It’s good to know that vid our neighbors cross the bor- 
der, north und south, we are friendly, neighbors neighboring 
in a friendly sort of way. Over yonder guns are belching, 
war is raging over there; but here is spring und April, bunch 
grass growing on the range. Mighty good to feel the sun- 
shine und know that April’s here again. 


Everything is not just as it should be vid us here at home, 
but if we’ll look ourselves over, I think we will find as Joe 
Bush says, the fault is not with God or nature but vid us. 
Nature, God, call it what you will, working through the in- 
spired genius of man has revealed many things that have 
added to man’s happiness, contentment und comfort, re- 
lieved much of what was once the drudgery of labor und the 
hardship of industry. 


Time has revealed to man the power of electrical energy. 
We use it in our homes, in our businesses, in mines, mills 
und smelters. At Sheepfold we milk our cows, separate the 
cream, shear our sheep, run the sickle grinder, shave und 
curl our hair, vid the power of electricity. There may be 
something more important in the unchartered realm of the 
unknown than electrical energy, but right now I can’t think 
vhat it might be. Electricity has made of the world a neigh- 
borhood. Darkness comes, und as the dusk merges into the 
night, we reach for the trigger on the floor lamp, or push a 
button set in the wall, und our house is flooded vid light. 
Und by the light we read that the “President of the United 
States,” “The Pope of Rome,” “Hitler of Germany” are 
to be on the air. We turn on the radio und, thanks to the 
power of electricity, there they are in our living room for 
the family to listen to. 


We have need to go to town. We get in the car, step on 
the electric starter, turn on the electric heater und the radio. 


If it’s Sunday, Mamma will set a roast in the oven, tum 
the button on the electric range, und away we go to the ball 
game, to the golf links, or maybe even to church. Whey 
we get home our Sunday dinner is ready to serve. If the 
house is chilly we take the chill off vid an electric heater: 
if it’s hot und stuffy we turn on the electric fan. 


Joe Bush says he wonders sometime if we as a peopl 
are using or abusing the power of electrical energy. Vid it 
we have driven out much of the drudgery from mills, mines, 
und farms by the introduction of the machinery that has 
made ours a “mechanical age.”’ We have made of electrical 
energy man’s most useful und obedient servant und that 
has brought unemployment, idleness und all the humiliation 
of men und women on the relief rolls of the state und the 
nation. 


Mankind maybe is slow in meeting the change from Man 
to Electric Power, but given time man will meet und benefit 
by the change, move from a physical to a mental frontier 
where mind will be the master. Time irons out all the diffi 
culties, answers all questions man has ever propounded; 
time is never in a hurry, but when time answers a question 
that question is answered right. Time will answer the 
troublesome question of unemployment. Time will reveal 
that the world has need of all the wealth, the labor of the 
unemployed man-power the world can produce. Man is an 
electric spark of energy from the power-house of the uni- 
verse. To waste that power is the outstanding sin, the 
shame, the disgrace, the crime of the age und the nation 
that permits its man power to drift, unemployed und unpro- 
ductive, in a scum-covered puddle of idleness outside the 
current of life that only God has the power to keep flowing. 


Had it not been for the God-inspired thoughts, the genius, 
the vision of men, the electric energy generated by the ele- 
ments would be unknown today as it was when Cleopatra 
sang, “O Tony, Anthony O,” when her slaves man-powered 
her honeymoon barge on the Nile. Had it been now, Cleo 
could have installed an outboard motor und a radio, und as 
she played vid Tony’s beard, tuned in und heard Bing 
Crosby sing, “I love you truly.” 


Joe Bush says why pray for a life immortal, und an eter- 
nity in which to spend it, if we don’t know what to do with 
the hour God has given us here und now. Paul in his letter 
to the Hebrews, Chapter 3, Verse 4, wrote: “Every houst 
is builded by some man, but he that built all things is God. 


Peter Spraynozzle 
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With the Women’s Auxiliaries 


TEXAS 


E Board of Directors of the Texas 

Women’s Auxiliary met in session 
at Sweetwater on March 7 and enjoyed 
the best attendance and finest meeting 
of the association’s short existence— 
this being the first meeting of the sec- 
ond year of the Texas Auxiliary. 


Forty-seven wives of directors of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Associa- 
tion gave their undivided attention to 
their capable president, Mrs. J. T. 
Baker, as she discussed the constitution 
and by-laws, urging the members to 
familiarize themselves with the consti- 
tution and to give careful consideration 
to its revision and shortening. She also 
pleaded with the members to read and 
inform themselves on all the vital prob- 
lems of today concerning the stockmen, 
as they are taken up at Washington. 
Mrs. Baker also urged them to feel, 
each one, a particular responsibility for 
the success of each phase of work un- 
dertaken by the auxiliary with one big 
interest in common: the greater promo- 
tion of wool, mohair, lamb and chevon. 


Widely separated members over a 
very large state mingled before and 
following the meeting. In the lobby of 
the hotel from a table for the purpose, 
four dozen woolen ties were sold, every 
charming little woolen toy animal found 
a purchaser, and every packet of Texas 
seals with the slogan, “Attention 
Ladies Wear More Wool and Mohair,” 
was bought to go out on letters travel- 
ing to all points of the country. 


Attractive booklets sent from the 
packing houses with the very latest reci- 
pes and menus for serving lamb were 
distributed to the eager members. 


At the meeting, committees were 
named and many plans formed and dis- 
cussed for the year’s work in promotion 
of wool and mohair products, for seek- 
ing new uses for wool and mohair, for 
increasing lamb and chevon consump- 
tion, and for a membership drive. 





Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1636 
Princeton Avenue, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 











A detailed report was given of the tea 
held at the Rural Club House in Pecos 
County in connection with the 4H Club 
Fat Stock Show by the auxiliary of that 
county. A quite extensive wool exhibit 
was displayed, comforters, counterpanes 
and afghans covering the whole wall of 
one side of the room, with a table near- 
by heaped with smaller woolen articles. 
Another long table held a most attrac- 
tive display of cooked lamb dishes, pro- 
tected by sheets of cellophane, showing 
mock duck, curried lamb, crown roast, 
stuffed shoulder, shoulder boned and 
rolled, etc. During the meeting at 
Sweetwater it was urged and hoped that 
eventually each key woman would suc- 
ceed in promoting some cooperative 
work with the 4H Club of her county. 

“Power of a large membership to 
carry through any project is an imme- 
diate need” was pointed out by the 
president, and accordingly an intense 
membership drive is to be conducted 
under the leadership of Mrs. Len Mertz 
of San Angelo. 

Hoping to secure sufficient recipes on 
the preparing and serving of mutton, 
lamb, and chevon, so that the auxiliary 
might be able to publish a cook book, 
Mrs. H. C. Noelke, chairman of the 
committee on that phase of auxiliary 
work, asked the group for more such 
recipes. This committee is endeavoring 
to promote increased consumption of 
these meats. 

Mrs. Willie B. Whitehead, chairman 
of the committee on promotion of wool 
and mohair products, urged women to 
talk, talk, talk the establishment of a 
Wool and Mohair Bow! for athletics, to 
work on ideas to be used in creating 
special Christmas cards, to use woolen 
yarns to tie all packages, to watch for 
work of the scouring plant in Eldorado, 


which will make blankets and wool bats, 
to consider the possibility of establish- 
ing an Auxiliary Wool and Mohair Yarn 
Shop, and to wear wool and mohair 
clothes. 

The ways and means committee, 
headed by Mrs. Sayers Farmer of Junc- 
tion, was at work Wednesday night and 
realized more than $27 for the treasury 
through its efforts. Members sold wool- 
en ties, puppets made from wool yarns, 
and seals. 

Mrs. Louis J. Wardlaw of Fort 
Worth, legislation chairman, said wo- 
men must inform themselves on the go- 
ings-on of Congress and the state legis- 
lature, to pursue their reason for exist- 
ence as they should. 

Forty-four members were added to 
the rolls of the auxiliary at the time of 
the meeting and six new committees 
named. 

Each woman who came to the meet- 
ing left it more “wool-minded,” and 
filled with appreciation and enthusiasm 
for the auxiliary and its earnest capable 
president. 

The cordial and delightful hospitality 
extended to both associations by the 
hosts at Sweetwater will long be re- 
membered. 

Carolyn H. Harral, 


Corresponding Secretary 


OREGON 
Baker County Chapter No. 2 


E February meeting of the Baker 
County Chapter was held at the 
home of Mrs. A. S. Boyd on February 
7, following a delicious luncheon served 
by the hostess, who was assisted by 
Mrs. Serge Head. Due to the illness of 
President Mrs. C. E. Love, Mrs. Ira 
Staggs, vice president, presided over the 
meeting. 

A resolution was passed prohibiting 
the display of articles that have won 
prizes a second time. No new activities 
were proposed for the immediate future, 
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as it is a very busy season for all the 
members. 
Mrs. Lyman Patton will be the hos- 
tess for the next meeting, March 6. 
Mrs. Harry Spence, 
Corresponding Secretary 


Malheur County 


EVERAL items of business were dis- 
cussed at the March meeting of the 
Malheur County Auxiliary, which was 
held at the home of Mrs. Ralph Jones. 
The promotion of lamb took the form 
of ordering windshield stickers on which 
“Eat More Lamb” is the central theme. 
The matter of donating to the 4-H Club 
winner in the sheep division, traveling 
expenses to school, was also discussed. 
The afternoon was spent in piecing 
a woolen quilt which is to be sold at auc- 
tion. 

The April meeting will be held on the 
9th at the home of Mrs. Geo. Spero- 
pulos. 

Mrs. Mert Thayer, 
Corresponding Secretary 





WASHINGTON 


T a luncheon at the Y. W. C. A. 
during the January annual con- 
vention of the Washington Wool Grow- 
ers Auxiliary, the sheep theme was car- 
ried out in detail. On the tables, in 
miniature, two herder tents, lambing 
shed, hay trucks, truck loads of sheep, 
the loading chute, water and salt 
troughs, horses, dogs, herders, and sage- 
brush, were used to create a scene fam- 
iliar to all who attended. 

The ladies’ group is joining with the 
state association in an effort to rid our 
ranges of the surplus deer and elk. We 
have also gone on record as opposing 
the Cascade Park proposal. We also 
ask the return of the country to consti- 
tutional government and that Congress 
be vested with powers in connection 
with the enactment of reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

The annual Past-Presidents’ luncheon 
was given in February, at which time 
reports of the National Convention 
were given by delegates. 

The home of Mrs. Harlan Hill was 
the scene of a delightful afternoon on 
March 19, when the Lower Valley Aux- 
iliary entertained the Goldendale and 


Yakima auxiliaries at a Pot Luck din- 
ner. A business meeting followed the 
dinner. Mrs. H. F. Roberts, president 
of the state organization, called an ex- 
ecutive meeting for state officers at the 
close of the meeting. 

The Lower Valley Auxiliary is con- 
ducting a knitting class at present and 
the members are creating some very 
lovely garments. 

The Yakima Auxiliary bought woolen 
blankets for the Egley triplets, which, 
as far as we know, are the only male 
triplets in the United States. 

All the Washington Auxiliary groups 
are looking forward with pleasure to 
the National Convention in Spokane 
next year. 

Mrs. John Van Wyk, 


Corresponding Secretary 





UTAH 
Message From State President 


T has been some time since I have had 
the opportunity of sending my greetings 
and salutations to the Wool Growers’ Aux- 
iliary members. My hope is that the year 
nineteen hundred forty will be a successful 
year, with every member realizing life’s 
greatest gift is a year of time. This year 
will give us 366 days of possibilities for our 
educational programs and service. 


Recently I took advantage of a trip out 
on the Nevada desert where the sheep are 
being transferred from the winter range 
to the lambing country. It would be a fine 
experience if more of us could go out on the 
ranges and see how climatic conditions, to- 
gether with grazing, have affected the range 
today. Lack of moisture during the winter 
leaves the range very dry, and water scarce. 
Many sheep are brought to the stock yards 
for water and shearing of the wool-blind 
sheep, then are confronted with a long trek 
of some ten or twelve miles to the nearest 
watering place. One can see the necessity 
for supervised grazing, and a conservation 
program by competent and well-informed 
leaders for the existence and success of the 
industry. 

A new era has been ushered into the live- 
stock industry, higher type of production is 
maintained. The more modern conveniences 
for our men on the range, the radio for edu- 
cational programs and amusement, the camp 
with its air-filled tires, have changed the 
thoughts, habits, and lives of the herder, 
which is having its influence on the indus- 
try today. 

I should like to remind our members to 
read and study the National Wool Grower 


The National Wool Growe, 


as a source of information that we cy 
use in our auxiliary work. The purpy 
of the Women’s Auxiliary, as set forth iy 
our constitution, is to bring together woma 
vitally interested in the industries represen;. 
ed in the wool growers’ association. The ob. 
jective is to disseminate knowledge of th 
value of such industries through organize 
groups of the national, state and local ayy. 
iliaries. Activities of a practical, education, 
and social nature are to serve as a means of 
creating and maintaining the interest in th 
necessity of preserving and protecting such 
industries. 

Some of the projects to be studied by th 
different chapters organized through the wo. 
men’s state auxiliary will be the nation 


forests as they affect the livestock industry § 


wildlife, legislation, tariffs, foreign trak 
agreements, etc. We hope to make a study 
of the state land problems as they are related 
to the livestock interests and the Grazing 
Service. 

Our aim will be to present a suggestive 
educational program for all local chapter 
in the state; also, if possible, to have every 
district in the’state organized with an edu. 
cational program to follow. 

A most interesting project for our auxil- 
iaries this year will be a wool promotion pro. 
gram for the purpose of increasing the us 
of wool throughout the nation. There wil 
be wool displays in every local community, 
publicity in the press. We also plan an eat- 
more-lamb campaign. 

We pledge our support to the wool grov. 
ers’ organization in the advertising campaign 
to further the use of lamb and wool; and in 
the study of wool, its many uses and by- 
products. We recognize, too, the importance 
of truth-in-fabric legislation which affects 
every housewife in America today. 

We hope to continue the radio programs 
which bring to the homes the interesting é. 
velopment of the industry, together with 
the story of wool, from the grower to th: 
finished product. 


It has been said the housewife of today 
spends 90 per cent of the wage earner’ 
salary. If this is true, we must teach our 
ladies to be wise in spending, and to know 
the product they are buying, watching for 
labels of wool content. With all the syn- 
thetic materials used today we are concerned 
as to the knowledge of the amount d 
wool that goes into materials. For thi 
reason the Women’s Auxiliary to the Uta 
Wool Growers Association will plan an 
tensive study of this legislative program. 

We hope to carry out the suggestion 0 
the National Executive Committee in assist: 
ing the Girls 4-H Club program. 

May I express to our National Auxiliary 
President and each state president, my wish 
for a most successful year. 

Mrs. J. R. Eliason, President, 
Women’s Auxiliary, Utah Stat 
Wool Growers Association 
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Salt Lake City Chapter 


E annual “Breakfast” of the Salt 

Lake City Auxiliary was held at 
the Lion House on March 11, with ap- 
proximately forty present. A tasty meal 
was served at a central table, featuring 
4 centerpiece of green carnations, 
which were given to the various mem- 
bers at the close of the meeting. 

Mrs. E. J. Kearns presided in the ab- 
sence of the President. Following musi- 
cal selections, reports were given by the 
delegates to the Council of Women and 
Federated Women’s clubs, the Treasur- 
er,and Mrs. Dan Capener, chairman of 
the Nomination Committee. 


Radio Promotion 


Since last reported, the Radio Com- 
mittee has been active in producing 
four fifteen-minute original programs 
over radio station KUTA. 


On February 7, spring fashions were 
highlighted in an interview regarding 
woolen suits for milady, and a drama- 
tized sketch was given showing the 
growth of the sheep industry in south- 
ern Utah from a crude beginning to a 
point where it is known for the produc- 
tion of some of the finest sheep in the 
country. 


The February 20 program featured 
the reading of a prize-winning essay in 
a recent contest sponsored by the Salt 
Lake Auxiliary. The dramatized ‘“‘Rec- 
dllection” was that of a pioneer wool 
grower who had the misfortune to lose 
an entire herd of sheep through electro- 
cution by lightning. 


The first program in March again de- 
voted a portion of the time to discus- 
sing fashion trends, particularly in 
woolen suits and accessories. A story 
of “Gunnison’s Mysterious Sheepherd- 
er” was dramatized as the Recollection 
of the Day. This was the story of an 
early sheepherder who had a secret 
hideout large enough for himself and 
his band of sheep during early Indian 
raids. 


On March 19 the program featured a 
short talk on some of the new and un- 
usual uses for wool in apparel, from 
nightgowns and men’s shorts, to wed- 
ding gowns and veils. The dramatized 
portion of the program told of one of 
the sheepmen’s hazards, forest fires. 
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“DUKE’—King of Rambouillets 
Undefeated Champion 


John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm 


OUR 1940 OFFERINGS 


Outstanding, big-boned, Long- 
stapled, Smooth Registered Rambou- 
illets, Range-Raised, Rams and Ewes, 
Are Now Ready for Sale. Prices 
reasonable. 


Single or Car Lots 


Buy Early and Save Money 
TOP "STUD" RAMS FOR SALE 


JOHN K. MADSEN, Proprietor 


Phone 174 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 











STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 
condition by using our facilities for feed and rest. 
Bert of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. 


Ample facilities for long or short feed. 


Livestock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago. or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 


CAPACITY: 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 


| 160 cars cattle; good pens; good 
grain bunks and hay _ racks. 


Write or wire for complete information. 
MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located on the Santa Fe 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

















NORTH SALT LAKE 


Again we are prepared to give 
California Lamb shipments mov- 
ing East, the Best of Service. 


Only one feed from here to Chi- 
cago or River Markets or through 
runs to Denver without unloading. 


We will appreciate billing your 
consignments TO FEED AT NORTH 
SALT LAKE. 


SALT LAKE 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake, Utah 











ENGRAVERS 
DESIGNERS 


58 REGENT ST. 
PHONE WAS. 2475 











Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 








Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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CALIFORNIA 
RAM SALE 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


1700 Rams - - All Breeds 
250 Purebred Ewes 











at 


SACRAMENTO 


STATE FAIR GROUNDS 








MAY 2Ist and 22nd, 1940 


TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY 








Write for Catalog to 


California Wool Growers 
Association 


595 Mission St. San Francisco, California 











The National Wool Crowe, 


Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 15) 


and the money that is being spent j 


the sheepmen for private trapping. I an 
convinced that the coyotes are costing 
us around a dollar per head per year jy 
losses of lambs and ewes. 

A lack of anything approaching , 
stabilized market for wool and lamb 


and as yet no stabilized policy undef 


the Taylor Grazing Act are the mo 


serious problems confronting our indw.f 


try. 
The National Wool Growers Associa. 


tion is to be congratulated upon its de] 


pendable work in our behalf. 


Orion R. Jones 


Dolores 


(Montezuma County) 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been good through March; better than 
the average for the past three years 
Grass is starting nicely (March 27). 

Range lambing has not started yet; 
just a few bunches of ranch sheep have 
been lambed in sheds. 

No wool has been contracted or sold 
to date. 

To keep from being cut in number 
of sheep permitted on the forest re. 
serve and the grazing districts is one ol 
our hardest problems. If we don' 
watch out all of our range is apt to be 
taken and made into a game refuge for 
deer and wildlife. Another crying nee 
of the sheepmen today is effective coy: 
ote control. 

H. R. Rogers 


UTAH 


Temperatures ranged from about 
normal to many degrees above normal, 
being highly favorable for livestock ani 
the growth of spring forage and grass¢i 
in the more favored localities. Precipi- 
tation was rather heavy during the firs 
week, but was appreciably lighter the 
rest of the month. Cattle and sheep 
are migrating, and early lambing is pre 
gressing favorably in southern counties 
With increased pasturage, much les 
feeding is noted. Livestock are all it 
good condition. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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Teasdale 
(Wayne County) 


The winter here has been very open 
and warm, and very dry. Sheep have 
wintered in fair condition, though the 
feed has been very short. March has 
been warm and the feed for the month 
about average (the 28th). 

There are not so many ewes to lamb 
this spring as last, due to the fact that 
several bands were sold last fall because 
of poor winter feed. Lambing, except 
for a few farm flocks, does not start 
until about the middle of May. 

No wool has been sold in this coun- 
try that I know of. Shearing will start 
about April 20. 

The coyotes have been very bad in 
this vicinity this winter, and I believe 
that a bounty is the only remedy for 
the situation. 

Two of the biggest problems con- 
fronting the wool grower today, in my 
estimation, are the added expense of op- 
eration resulting from higher grazing 
fees and taxes, and the uncertainty of 
our status under the new government 
agencies, such as the Grazing Service of 
the public domain. To these should also 
be added the uncertainty about what we 
are going to get for wool and lambs, 
created by the disturbed conditions in 
this nation and overseas. 

I think all tariff-making should be 
handled by Congress. 

V. Emery King 


Ephraim 
(Sanpete County) 


The weather was cold and stormy the 
first half of the month, and there has 
not been much feed on the range. As a 
result of the cold period, spring grass 
has not started yet (March 23). 

Most of the outfits will commence 
lambing around April 1, and if the 
weather continues as it has been for the 
last ten days, it should move along 
smoothly. Yields about equal to last 
year’s have been reported for the early 
lambing. 

Shearing is going on now, and some 
of the farm-flock wool has been sold at 
27 cents a pound. 

We have some very good trappers 
working in this district, and as a result 
of their work, coyotes are less numerous 
than they were a year ago. 


Feed conditions are our most serious 
problem just at present, as hay is high, 
costing us from $12 to $14 a ton. 

Geo. A. Jorgensen 


Wanship 


(Summit County) 


Conditions on the range since March 
1 have been a little better than usual 
for that month; the range is really 
greener (April 5) than in the same 
period the two preceding years. 

While lambing has not started yet, 
conditions point to a favorable season. 


Coyotes have been very bad on the 
desert. They seem to thrive these mild, 
open winters. 

We need better prices for our wool 
and lambs, more feed, and better man- 
agement on our winter range, so we all 
will get an even break. 

William Judd 


NEVADA 


Mild to abnormally warm weather 
prevailed, being fine for livestock and 
spring pasturage. Light precipitation 
occurred frequently, but was not heavy 
in any extensive areas, leaving the state 
in moderate need for moisture, espec- 
ially in the less favored areas. The 
lower levels are bare of snow, and most 
intermediate levels present a springlike 
appearance. Cattle has done well. Sheep 
are moving from the eastern winter 
ranges, in satisfactory condition. Lamb- 
ing is progressing favorably in western 
counties. 


Eureka 
(Eureka County) 

Good weather conditions have pre- 
vailed during March, except for a week 
of cold, dry north winds. On the whole 
the month was a little better than usual, 
but no better than the same period last 
year and in 1938. It looks (March 28) 
as if we will have good early feed. 
Lambing starts in this locality about 
April 25. 

Several clips of Nevada wool were 
contracted last fall at 27 to 30% cents, 
and one clip was reported sold three 
weeks ago at 29 cents, but on the whole 
there is no activity in local buying at 
present. 

Shearing will start in this part of the 
country the first week in April, if weath- 
er permits, and continue until the end of 
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STOCK RANCH FOR SALE 
Over 12,000 Acres 


In Whitman and Adams 
Counties, Washington 


For many years successfully operated 
as a sheep ranch. 


Good Sheds, Buildings, 
Water and Telephone. 
Price, Terms and 
Interest Rate 


Reasonable 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
528 Hutton Bldg. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 








YEARLING EWES 
PRICED TO SELL 
The Best Herds to Pick From. Buy Early. 


Fred Cliett Commission Co. 
FT. STOCKTON, TEXAS 








IOWA WANTS SHEEP and LAMBS 


Iowa farmers, feeders and breeders want to 
buy aged ewes good for one to three years in 
small flocks; young breeding ewes; feeder 
lambs; choice ewe lambs for breeding. How 
many double-deck carloads and what kinds 
have you for sale, what price, and at what 
loading station 


? 
FRED CHANDLER, Chariton, lowa 








CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 








SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


. NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. . 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 











For a Personal Appearance of 


PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 


Write: National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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American Southdown Breeders’ 
Association 


Southdowns won grand champion wether, cham- 
pion pen, and grand champion carload of 
lambs, and champion and reserve champion car- 
cass over all breeds at the 1939 International. 
Write the Secretary for additional information. 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 
Luther Belden, President 











THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho 


First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 

Second Vice President—George Q. Spencer, 
Payson, Utah 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 


Directors—R. E. Thomas, Duchesne, Utah; 
George B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; 
S. P. Neilsen, Nephi, Utah 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 

















CORRIEDALES 
The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. It is adaptable to all conditions. For 
greater profits, breed Corriedales. Write us for 
literature and list of breeders. 
NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 


Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 





The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889 
Over 397,496 Rambouillets Now 
on Record 


Membership Fee $10.00 





American Rambouillets are dual- 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 

In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 
try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 





President 
John K. Madsen...............Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Vice-President 
Vv. ierce. 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Ozona, Texas 




















Mrs. Dwight Lincoln .......... Marysville, Ohio 
Directors 

W. S. Alge Arlington, Ohio 
Frank L. Hall Crawford, Nebr. 
D. T. Jones. San Angelo. Texas 
W. S. Hansen Collinston, Utah 
a? eee Laramie. Wyo. 
co gt Be ae. Woodland, Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 

ee 








the month. All of us sheepmen like to 
get sheared before lambing, but once in 
a while there is too much storm, or a 
shearing crew cannot be had at the right 
time. Most of the wool here is French 
combing and three-eighths, fine and fine 
medium. This year’s clip will come off 
clean and long as a result of favorable 
feed and weather conditions. We have 
had less wind and dust since last Aug- 
ust than I have ever seen in the same 
length of time before. 

The most important thing to all 
sheepmen at all times is the weather; 
next is competent help; then the wool 
and lamb markets; and quite important 
too is predatory animal control. 

We have been having some success in 
the coyote control work of this imme- 
diate vicinity. Federal trappers have 
been putting out a lot of poison baits 
and have done considerable trapping. 

Walter Handley 


Minden 
(Douglas County) 


Lambing has started, with about nor- 
mal yields, so far (April 3). We have 
had good weather all during March, 
and conditions generally have been fa- 
vorable for lambing. 

The most serious problem of the 
sheepmen of this district is the coyote. 
We have one man trapping, but this 
does not seem to give sufficient protec- 
tion. 

No wool has been sold yet. 


H. F. Dangberg L. & L. S. Co. 
CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures have been somewhat to 
considerably above normal all month, 
and rains have been adequate in all sec- 
tions, and have been comparatively 
heavy in many sections, causing low- 
land flooding. It has been a good spring 
for pasturage and hay crops. Pasturage 
is generally in excellent condition, and 
livestock are generally good to excellent. 


Willits 
(Mendocino County) 

March has been exceptionally dry, 
with poor feed conditions, below the 
average for the same period the past 
three years. It is raining now (the 
26th). While feed is much shorter than 
usual, it is better in quality and the 


The National Wool Growe 


prospects are favorable for heavier 
lambs. The crop this year is about the 
same in size as a year ago, although 
conditions were none too good during 
lambing. The main lambing here js 
done in February, and we had heayy 
rains all through that month. 

Shearing does not start until along 
in May, and up to the present there 
have been no transactions in wool. 

We need more hunters to get the bes 
of the coyote situation. The govern. 
ment hunters are just about able to 
hold their own with the coyotes, and 
that is all. 

But our most important problems 
have to do with summer and fall pas. 
turage and the fact that the land js 
overrated in value for livestock raising, 


J. D. Sagehorn 


Garberville 
(Humboldt County) 


We had no rain last fall until about 
the middle of December, and little feed 
all winter, but the weather was very 
mild and warm. 

Lambing finished about March |, 
with the percentage of lambs saved not 
quite so good as last year’s. Except for 
some very heavy rains during February, 
weather conditions were favorable. 

The predatory animal problem is 
probably the most serious one in this 
section now. The coyotes drift in from 
the infested areas on the north and east, 
and we haven’t enough hunters to cope 
with the situation. 

Personally, I also feel that the recip- 
rocal trade agreements are hurting the 
sheep industry immensely; we need 
adequate protective tariff on most ag- 
ricultural products. 

L. A. Robertson 


OREGON 


Warm weather, especially in the day- 
time, has been the rule, and while some 
frosty nights occurred, it has been 4 
good month for spring forage growth. 
The western portion has had ample 
rains, and the eastern portion has had 
some moisture, enough for immediate 
needs generally. Lambs and calves are 
thriving, and livestock generally are i 
good condition. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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Baker 
(Baker County) 


Most of the sheep have been turned 
out on the range. The feed, from pres- 
ent indications, will be better than for 
several years past; green grass is com- 
ing along nicely (March 27), and there 
is plenty of moisture to keep it coming. 
Most of the stock have wintered well, 
but there has been a big loss in lambs 
born prematurely. I have not heard of 
any lambs or wool being contracted yet 
in this section. 

I think the coyotes have increased the 
last year, owing to weather conditions 
which have made it hard for the govern- 
ment trappers to work. 

I haven’t heard of the liquidation of 
any sheep outfits around here by credi- 
tors. Most of the stockmen are satis- 
fied with the Taylor Grazing Act, but 
feel that the Forest Service is cutting 
some Of the bands down to a point 
where they can’t be handled profitably. 

Chas. H. Colton 


Unity 
(Baker County) 


Feed on the spring range is 100 per 
cent (April 4). It is the best range, in 
fact, that we have had in the last ten 
years. We have had good weather for 
lambing, and the percentage saved 
about equals last year’s. There was no 
increase in breeding ewes. 

I am the only sheepman in this part 
of the country, and I am only running 
a small band, because a lot of forest 
range was burnt up last summer. We 
have a good trapper on our range, and 
coyote numbers have been cut down the 
past year. 

John Hardman 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures were above normal 
practically continuously through the 
month, with an abundance of rain for 
all general needs. The eastern portion 
has had less moisture, in relation to nor- 
mal, but nevertheless has had enough 
for immediate needs. Pastures have 
made good growth in all sections, and 
both cattle and sheep are reported to be 
doing well on the open range and in 
pastures. 


IDAHO 


Temperatures were mostly around 
normal values, though many days were 
comparatively warm. These were thus 
favorable for livestock and spring pas- 
turage. Rains and snows occurred at 
rather frequent intervals, providing 
ample moisture for livestock and ranges. 
A little livestock feeding still continues, 
and livestock are generally in good 
shape. The usual spring migration of 
sheep is in general progress because of 
the favorable weather. 


Rupert 
(Minidoka County) 


The weather has been favorable, and 
feed conditions on the desert where we 
operate have been good during March 
on account of the start the grass got 
last fall. 

All the early lambing is over, and I 
believe the number of lambs saved is 
about the same as last year. Except for 
a few wet spells, the elements did not 
harass us much during lambing. 

The Biological Survey and a few good 
independent trappers have put in some 
good licks on the coyote problem, and 
have cut their numbers down quite no- 
ticeably during the past year. 

I think the most perplexing problem 
confronting wool growers of this region 
at the present time is the administration 
of the Taylor Grazing Act. 


Robert Brockie 


MONTANA 


Temperatures were mostly seasonal 
or somewhat above normal values, be- 
ing fairly favorable for most livestock 
interests. Numerous light to moderate 
snows fell, with a good distribution of 
moisture, though none of the snows 
were so heavy as to hamper livestock 
movement, or to cause suffering. Soil 
moisture and water hole supplies are 
generally adequate. Many livestock 
have left feeding yards for the open 
range, and cattle and sheep are mostly 
in good shape. 


Knobs 
(Fallon County) 


This has been a good winter on live- 








SHROPSHIRES 


are popular with more farmers than any 
other breed of sheep in the World. 


At the present rate of filing there 
will be, when the Association cele- 
brates its 60th ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1944 


1,000,000 pedigrees 
of pure-bred Shropshire sheep on file. 


More than 10,000 members are enrolled. 
THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Gavin McKerrow, Pres. J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 











American Corriedale Association 
Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as members the leading 
State and Federal agencies in the U. S. 

Pres., H. T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., Leslie L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif.; Direc- 
tor, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. Fredric S. Hultz, 1007 Sheridan 
St., Laramie, Wyo. 

ADVISORY 

C. V. Wilson, Morgantown, W. Va.; H. C. 
Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; R. W. Phillips, 
McMinnville, Oregon; Cy Young, St. Anthony, 
Idaho; Waite Phillips, Cimarron, New Mexico; 
Howard Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska; M. H. Karker, 
Barrington, Illinois; A. C. Gould, Estelline, South 
Dakota; Col. E. B. Weatherly, Cochran, Georgia; 
J. R. C. Mosely, Shreveport, Louisiana. 

For booklet, address the secretary. 








MERINO SHEEP 
Excel] all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and list of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 











HAMPSHIRES 


Market Lambs in 100 Days 


For hardiness of* constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 


Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 


American Hampshire Sheep 
Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 


Macmillan Hoopes, Pres., Wilmington, Del. 





Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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stock in this part of Montana. There 
has been plenty of snow for good graz- 
ing since December 22, and we have not 
had a bad snow crust at any time. 
Though the snow did get pretty deep the 
last half of February, the winter broke 
right at the opening of March and we 
have had springlike weather ever since, 
with several snows coming in quick suc- 
cession but with enough time in between 
to permit the snow to melt. It has been 
snowing all day today (March 23), and 
has been quite chilly. 

Sheep have come through the win- 
ter in good shape. Our winter range has 
been real good, and there has been only 
a small amount of hay fed. 

The wool situation has been quiet all 
winter. I expect quite a few will consign 
if the offers to buy are not 30 cents or 
better. 

In my opinion, 10 cents per bag 
would not be too much for wool promo- 
tion. If we wool growers don’t boost 
our own product, no one else is likely 
to do it for us. I agree with Fred Fal- 
coner (March Wool Grower, p. 43) 
about range conservation payments. It 
is a shame for people that are not needy 
to be asking for handouts the way some 
are doing. 

Harvey Kile 


WYOMING 


Mild weather prevailed, which was 
fine for livestock and spring range con- 
ditions. Rains and snows came occa- 
sionally to practically the entire eastern 
and southern portions of the state, fur- 
nishing ample water for range and live- 
stock needs at present. Ranges are 
open but are still short. Early lambs 
are doing well, and most livestock are 
in good condition. 


Clearmont 


(Sheridan County) 


After night comes, and there is a bliz- 
zard blowing from the Northwest, and 
you are wondering if your herders will 
be able to hold the sheep on the bed- 
ground, your thoughts move around, 
and you wonder how the weather is in 
the rest of the range states, whether 
they are having an open winter with 
lots of grass or bad weather requiring 
heavy feeding. Then it is you get a very 
good cross-section of the West by read- 


ing “Around the Range Country” in 
the Wool Grower. 

This has been a fine winter and the 
sheep have come through well. No wool 
has been sold as yet (March 29), but 
offers have been made up to 30 cents. 
Creditors are not closing out any out- 
fits, hoping that 1940 will put the sheep- 
men in better financial position. 

We are holding our own with the coy- 
otes by cooperating with the Biological 
Survey and paying a private bounty to 
independent trappers. 

Reciprocal trade treaties are hurting 
the selling of our lambs indirectly, and 
if they make any more agreements we 
can figure we will be hurt next on our 
wool. The Farm Security Administra- 
tion is financing many ranchers to go 
into the sheep business. 


V. S. Griffith 
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(Butte County) 


Weather and feed conditions haye 
been about average. Lambing has start. 
ed in some outfits with yields about on 
a par with those of a year ago. 

Matt Hafner 


Belle Fourche 


(Butte County) 


March weather has been favorable, 
but range feed is short (April 4) on the 
spring range. We have had more mois- 
ture here than in the past two years, 
Shed lambing in the valley has just 
started, under not very good conditions, 
as it is very cold and damp. 

It has been unusually dry here for 
the past five years or so. If we can 
have water and feed, and fair prices 
for our products, everything will be all 
right with us. 
















Harry B. Bomford 





Capa 
(Jones County) 

The weather here all through March 
has been cold and wet, with lots of snow, 
making this the worst spring for several 
years. We raised no feed in this area 
last year, so the people that wintered 
here had to buy practically all their 
feed, both grain and hay. A medium 
grade of prairie hay is $10 a ton deliv- 
ered. The range has been poor for some 
time, due to dry weather and hoppers, 
but it looks now (April 3) as if grass 
will get a good start this month. 

We are lambing in sheds now and 
have had no loss so far but we feed 
plenty, and grain and cake the sheep. 
Lambing in general will commence 
about May 1. I think about as many 
ewes were bred to lamb as last year. 

There has been no wool selling, or no 
bids that I have heard about. 

Coyotes seem to be more plentiful be- 
cause there has been no hunting. 

There are not many sheep owned 
here, but there are quite a few west of 
us, between here and Rapid City. 

Our greatest problem is the lack of 
range and winter feed. It cost us s0 
much to winter this past season, that 
unless we can raise our own feed, we'll 
have to quit. 






















Frank Stone 













